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FOR SALE 


Auction, June 4. 
“LISMORE,” 
KNOCKNACREE ROAD, DALKEY, 
co. DUBLIN, IRELAND 
A delightful freehold 2-storey non-basement 
residence of charm and character, with cen- 
tral heating throughout, standing on approx. 
3 acres. This attractive residence is choicely 
situated in a secluded position, enjoying 
beautiful views of Dublin Bay. The accom- 
modation comprises: sun porch, lounge hall, 
spacious sitting room, dining room, study, 
breakfast room, 6 well-proportioned bed- 
rooms (all with w.h.b.s, h. and c.), maid’s 
room, 2 bathrooms, well-appointed kitchen 
with Aga cooker, pantry, scullery. The 
beautiful, well-maintained grounds are a 
feature of the residence, comprising: fruit and 
vegetable gardens, tennis court, surrounded 
by pleasant woodlands. Garage for 2 cars, 
stable. R.V. £66. This delightful residence 
is undoubtedly one of the finest non-base- 
ment residences in South Dublin. The house 
being 2-storey is easily run, and is in excellent 
order. Must be viewed to be appreciated. 
Reasonable reserve. 
SWEENEYS, M.1.A.A., 
Auctioneers and Valuers, 76, Upper George’s 
Street, Dun Laoghaire (Kingstown), Ireland. 
Tel. 86177 and 81333. 


NEAR CHESHAM, BUCKS 
30 miles London. Overlooking open country. 
Compact, easily run house. 3 reception, 
domestic offices. 5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Modern services. Garden, orchard and 
paddock. acres. Auction (if not sold 
privately), June 27. 
W. S. JOHNSON & CO. 
10, Bletchley Road, Bletchley, 
Tel. Bletchley 3453. 


Bucks. 


NITON UNDERCLIFF 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
In a renowned beauty spot, sunny, warm and 
sheltered, overlooking English Channel. 
A delightful Country House. 
MOUNT CLEVES 
with sun lounge, 4 reception, 6 bedrooms 
(5 h. and c.), 2 bathrooms, nice kitchen, etc. 
Charming grounds with lawns, woodland and 
‘cliff walks, in all 7 Acres, Cottage, Garage, 
Workshop, etc. For Auction (in 1 or 2 lots) on 
June 17 (unless previously sold) with 
Vacant Possession. Particulars, &c., from 
the vendors’ solicitors: BURTON, YEATES 
AND Hart, 23, Surrey Street, W.C.2, or the 
Chartered Auctioneers. 
WAY, RIDDETT & CO. 
Ryde 2255/6. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


TTRACTIVE COUNTRY HOUSE 

(hotel). 70 miles London. Elevated site 
in well-wooded country, together with 40 
acres park and other land. Main services. 
Income from flats and bungalow. For sale 
with vacant possession, £10,000.—Further 
pars. from NORMAN WRIGHT, F.R.I.0.S., F.A.I., 
26, Priestgate, Peterborough. Tel. 5695-6. 


NORFOLK/SUFFOLK BORDERS. A 

rare opportunity to acquire an attractive 
small Attested Dairy farm of 78 acres, with 
charming period farmhouse. The land is rich 
loam in good heart and the farm is thoroughly 
recommended by the Sole Agents at £9,000. 
—Please apply: SworpprR, SONS AND 
GINGELL, Ongar, Essex. Tel. Ongar 302/365. 


THE MYNDE,. 
Nr. HEREFORD 
This fine, well-maintained Georgian Country 
House 
TO BE LET ON LEASE 
The house, which lies central to an estate of 
1,600 acres, contains about 25 rooms plus 6 
bathrooms and offices, and has main elec- 
tricity (for power), central heating and estate 
water. Subject to planning consent, it is very 
suitable for use as a school, holiday home or 
_ Other similar purpose. 
The letting would include outbuildings, 
grounds, kitchen garden and orchard, total- 
ling about 13 acres, and a cottage and 
bungalow. Shooting over the estate could be 
included by orrencement for a suitable ten- 
ant. 
Apply: J. INGLIS, F.L.A.s., Land Agent, 
Drybridge, 46, St. Martin’s Street, Hereford. 


PROPERTY INVESTMENT 


N OPPORTUNITY occurs to acquire by 
“™ share transfer a Model Farm, 150 acres, 
in southern England, complete with a well- 
known herd of prizewinning high-yielding 
cows. The estate comprises a small country 
manor with all services, 3 cottages and all 
essential buildings. Should interest company 
looking for divergent interests. Investment 
£60,000.—Responsible inquiries, which will 
be selected, to Box No. 100, DorLAND 
ADVERTISING, LTD., 18-20, Regent St., S.W.1. 


BUNGALOWS FOR SALE 


OU’LL always be proud of your Guild- 
wood Cedar Bungalow and you'll never 
be cold!—Full details of wide range from 
GUILDCRETE LTD., Dept 58, Artington, 
Guildford, Surrey. Tel.: Guildford 67322/4. 


A HOME IN SOUTH BUCKS 
OR WEST MIDDX.? 

Consult H. & B. LENO (Estd. 1898). 
“OAK END ESTATE OFFICE,” GER- 
RARDS CROSS (Tel. 4211-2), and 192-3, 
HIGHSTREET, UXBRIDGE (Tel. 6456-7-8) 

Open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Saturday 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. 


PROPERTY IN BUCKINGHAM- 

SHIRE? Consult HETHERINGTON AND 
SECRHTT, F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7- 
8); Beaconsfield (Tel. 249 and 1054). 


ACLAND & CO. 

1, Parkshot, RICHMOND. Tel. 3942. 
BUILT2YEARS. Cent. heat. Mod. Cottage 
Res. Delight. surrounds., outskirts Cheam 
Village (Victoria, Lon. Bdge. 30 mins.). 
Well-designed; beautifully appointed. 3 bed., 
bath., magnif. Inge. (sun loggia), D.R., 
cloaks. Large American kitchen (£120 
automatic boiler). Garage. Attrac. gdns, 
£5,500 Freehold. 

CLOSE RICHMOND HILL. Pair S/D 
Houses to be erected. 3 bed., bath., Inge., 
kit./dinette, cloaks, oil-fired cen. htg. Det. 
Gge. 99yr./lease. £5,250. 

NEW LUXURY RESIDENCE, off Wimble- 
don Common. Delight. area. 3/4 bed., bath., 
2 rec., large kit., cloaks., Cent. heat. Gge. 
Many refinements. £6,750 Fhid. 


BEAUTIFUL Country Residence for-sale 
in the near vicinity Bath. 8 bedrooms, 
4 reception, billiards room. 7 acres. Swim- 
ming pool. Tennis courts. All in perfect 
order. Price £13,750.—Apply Box 1610. 


ROXBOURNE, HERTS. 20 miles Lon- 

don. 10 minutes station. An excellent 
secluded detached House, built 1938 on high 
ground, a beautiful spot. 4 beds. (all h. and 
c. basins), nice bathroom, 2 toilets, large 
lounge, dining room, kitchen, maid’s room 
with Ideal boiler. Central heating. Oak-strip 
flooring downstairs. Nice garden, 1} acres, 
tennis court, rock gardens, large lily pond 
with waterfalls (balcony overlooks), small 
orchard. Garage (3 cars), wash-house and 
coal sheds. Nicely placed. Freehold £10,000. 
H. HARNETT, Glenwood, Springfields, Brox- 
bourne, Herts. Tel. Hoddesdon 2480. 


CHAGFORD outskirts. A most pleasantly 
situated detached House with 4 main 
bedrooms and 3 secondary, 3 reception rooms, 
neat offices, large garage and convenient 
gardens. Main services. Quick sale. Desired 
price £3,900 or near.—WHITTON & LAING, 
20, Queen Street, Exeter. 


CORNWALL, POLPERRO. A delightful 
Architect Designed Residence situated on 
“The Warren” side, having magnificent 
uninterrupted views of sea and. coastline. 
Beach below. 2 recep., 4 bedrooms, etc. All 
mains. £6,350. See below. 

CORNWALL, POLPERRO. A charming 
Cottage-style Residence built of local stone, 
in screened and sheltered position on the 
fringe of Polperro. 1 acre grounds, well 
cultivated. 2 rec., 4 bedrooms, etc. Garage. 
Mains. £4,500. 

Yor full details of these and many others, 
apply: GUNTON & EDWARDS, 8, Market 
Strand, Falmouth, or Port Navas, 
Falmouth. 


OSY COTTAGE and large garden. 
Westport, Eire. £2,000.—Box 1596. 


OTSWOLDS. Bungalow Residence on 

outskirts of favourite town and close to 
common (National Trust Land), with useful 
paddock and outbuildings. 4 acre in all. 
Rateable value £22. £3,250.—(Folio A.4230), 
DAVIS, CHAMPION & PAYNE, Stroud, Glos. 


DEVONSHIRE 
SOUTH COAST, ‘twixt Dawlish and 
Teignmouth. Secluded position, sea views, 
close bus and 10 minutes’ walk safe bathing 
beach. Well-planned modern Detached 
House in charming $-acre matured garden. 
2 reception, study, cloaks, compact offices, 5 
beds. (all h. and c.), bath., etc. Central heat- 
ing, all mains. 2 garages. £5,800. 
DEVON/DORSET BORDERS. Sea views. 
Attractive architect-designed Detached Mod- 
ern House in matured grounds. Lounge 
hall, 2 reception, study, cloaks, 5 bed. (all 
h. and ¢.), 2 dressing rooms (h. and c¢. in one), 
2 bath. Mains. Garage for 2. Garden, grass 
tennis court, woodland, etc. 2? acres. £6,750. 
CHUDLEIGH. First time in market for 30 
years. Quiet and entirely secluded position, 
fringes village, 5 minutes’ walk bus, shops, 
etc., with unspoilable country views. Charm- 
ing Detached Residence. Lounge hall, 2 
reception, cloaks, 4 bed. and 3 dressing 
rooms (h, and ce. in 2), bath., etc. Mains and 
central heating. Garage, etc. Well tended, 
fully stocked walled garden of ‘‘old world” 
nature. £6,500. Sole Agents. 
BETWEEN EXETER AND OKEHAMP- 
TON. Attractive small Country House; 
rural position on village fringes; modernised, 
good order. 2 reception, study, cloaks, com- 
pact offices, 4 bed. (h. and ¢. in 3), bath, 
playroom. Main electricity, own water (main 
soon). Garage and outbuildings. Garden 
and orchard, 1? acres. 6 acres pasture. 
£5,750. 

All above freehold with possession, and each 
personally inspected and recommended by 
Owners’ Agents: 

GUY MICHELMORE & CO., 
Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford Street, 
Exeter (Tel. 76464-5), 


near 


FOR SALE—contd. q 


FOR SALE—contd. | 


EVON. Houses and Farms. — Apply: 

RICKEARD, GREEN & MICHELMORE (in 
amalgamation with Herbert Fulford and 
Chorley), 82, Queen Street, Exeter. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSES, LARGE AND 
SMALL.—Consult Guy MICHELMORE 
AND Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter (Tel. 76464-5). 


ORSET/WILTS BORDER. Outskirts 

of village. Attractive House. Large 
drawing room, dining room, study, kitchen 
with Aga, pantry, larder, cloakroom, 5 bed- 
rooms, bath. Lovely garden, flowers, fruit, 
veg. Small orchard. Large conservatory, 
garage, stable. Separate staff flat. Main 
elec. water. £4,000. No Agents.—Box 1611. 


DUMFRIESSHIRE, MOFFAT. Ex- 
ceptionally attractive, well equipped and 
beautifully situated first floor flat at Rose- 
bery House, Old Carlisle Road, on outskirts 
with lovely views. The flat is in splendid 
condition and contains lounge, morning 
room, 2 double and 1 single’ bedrooms, 
kitchenette with steel sink unit, etc., bath- 
room, box room, cloakroom; ample e.l. and 
power points; garage, coal cellar, etc., 
garden. Rateable value £45. Feuduty £4. 
Occupation by arrangement. Curtains, 
fitted carpets, ete., to be included.—tlor 
further particulars apply to Messrs, A. M. 
Simpson & SON, Solicitors, Moffat. é 


ESHER. High ground. Views. ~4 bed., 
cent. heat. 4 acre. £7,500. No agents. 
Tel. 4672 or Box 1601. ; 


SHER, SURREY (Waterloo 20 minutes). 

A unique Conversion from a period coach 
house offering a wealth of character and 
luxury, with 2/3 bedrooms, 1/2 reception 
rooms, 2 bathrooms, 2 garages and complete 
oil-fired central heating. Situated on a 
wooded hillside and offering complete seclu- 
sion.—For further details and keys, apply 
Owner’s Agents, Messrs. HICKMAN AND 
BIsHOP, Kingsborough House, Wood Street, 
Kingston. Tel. KIN. 4459-50. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. Charming mod- 
ernised 1790 beamed cottage. 4 bed., ¢ 
acre gdn. £3,200 for quick sale. Frhld. Main 
services.—BARNES, Seven Stars, Thornbury. 


RELAND. BartEersBy & Co., Estate 
Agents (Hst. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


IRELAND 
HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE 
1946. No. 851 
IN THE ESTATE OF 
ALICE EMILY HAYES, DECEASED 
For Sale by Private Tender 
The dwellinghouse known as Shan Creggan 
House containing 3 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, kitchen, scullery, pantries, bathroom 
and toilets and lands comprising 20 acres 
and 20 perches Statute Measure or there- 
abouts situate 4 miles from ‘the town of 
Ballybofey, in the County of Donegal. 
The dwellinghouse and lands are held in tee 
Simple: “P.L.V. tof House £15. PV. of, 
Lands £3 10s. Good fishing available. 
Tenders are invited for the purchase of the 
above dwellinghouse and lands and should 
be in sealed envelopes endorsed ‘‘Miss Alice 
E» Hayes, deceased—Tender,”’ addressed to 
the windersigned Solicitor having carriage of 
sale on or before the 25th day of June, 1958. 


Such sealed Tenders will be submitted to the , 


High Court (Mr. Justice Dixon) for con- 
sideration on the 30th day of June, 195s. 
For further particulars and conditions of 
sale, apply to: 
- LESLIE E. KEARON, 
Solicitor having carriage of sale, 
31, College Green, Dublin. 
Tel. Dublin 78900. 


ODERN Freehold Residence situated 
on outskirts of Stroud, Glos. The usual 
superlatives are hopelessly inadequate in de- 
scribing this masterpiece in Cotswold stone, 
set in 14 acres in local beauty spot. Suffice to 
say that it will appeal to the higher business 
executive or person of similar status. Genuine 
enquirers please ring Stroud 1210. Weekdays 
after 7.15 p.m., or write C. STEPHENS, Somer- 
dale, Randwick, Glos. 


NCRFOLK-SUFFOLK BORDERS. 

Year coast and with mooring to River 
Waveney. Most attractive reed-thatched 
Residence, high up, in 16 acres well-wooded 
grounds. 2 reception, 5 bedrooms, 2 bath- 
rooms. Aga cooker. Central heating. 2 
garages, etc. Mains electricity. Freehold. 
Immediate possession. £6,000 or near offer. 
DRAPER & CO., Wroxham, 


—J. R. 
Norfolk. 
RINGMER, SUSSEX. Detached spacious 

double storeyed residence off main road« 
near village with good views of South Downs. 
Main drainage, electricity and gas. Accom- 
modation: 6 bed., bath., 4 rec., kit., double 
garage, Outhouse. 1} acres wooded grounds 
containing secluded old world garden with 
croquet lawn, kitchen garden and large valu- 
able mixed orchard. Price £4,500 Freehold. 
Apply Messrs. A. WYCHERLEY, 56, High 
Street, Lewes, Sussex. (Lewes 29). 


ROMSEY, HANTS, about 1 mile. Handy 
bus route. Elevated situation in country 
surroundings, 8. aspect. Country Residence; 
good dec. order. Full chg. Htg. 3 rec., 6 
beds., bath. Services. D. garage, outbuild- 
ings. Garden and pasture, about 5 acres. 
Freehold £5,600.—Recommended by_ Sole 
Agents, AUSTIN & WYATT, 26, London Road, 
Southampton (Tel. 26126-7). 


SCOTLAND—NAIRN. For sale privately; 
Self-contained Flats. Unique situation jy} 
recently converted house overlooking Moray) 
Firth. Ready for immediate occupation|| 
Near golf course and with direct access ¢ 
beach.—Apply: D. M. C. DONALD & Go. 
Advocates, 22, Belmont Street, Aberdeen, o; 
F. F. BrapsHaw, Estate Agent, 6, Hill}! 
Place, Inverness. 


OMERSET. For private sale, det. Ge 
gian House, 12 m. Bristol. 3 ree a 
bed. Old estab. gdn., orchard. Ex. cond. 1j}_ 
acres. £6,500.—Partics.: Grey House, Yatil| 
ton, Nr. Bristol. : 


T. MAWES. For sale furnished, delightfy 
House on 2 floors. Lovely garden. {jj 
double bedrooms, 2 reception rooms. Perfect} 
sailing.—Inquiries, NEWTON, 23, Launcesto: 
Place, W.8 


WARGRAVE 1 
APYOINING PRIVATE ESTATE, 
unique 17th-century Cottage Residence} 

5 bedrooms (2 basins), 2 reception rooms|| 
bathroom. Detached garage. Boat house. Ali}, 
services. }? acre delightful terraced garde 
Freehold £6,250 or close offer. Sole Agents 
POTTERS i 


47, Heath Street, N.W.3. HAM. 6075, I) 
FOR SALE OR TO LET | 


{ 
EESIDE. For Sale or to Let on a'lon 
lease, ‘illydrine House, Kincardinij) 
{ 

te 

t 


O’Neil, together with gardener’s lodge ané 
policies extending to 3 acres. i 


} South-wes 
aspect with magnificent views over De 
Valley. Salmon fishing to let also available} 


For further particulars apply in writing ti! 
J. JARDINE Dosin, Estate Office, Alford| 
Aberdeenshire. | 


ve 
BUSINESSES AND HOTELS) 


DULVERTON (Somerset/Devon borders) 

Well-appointed Private Hotel with | 
bed. (h. and c¢.), 2 leunges, 2 bath. Maiti} 
services. Ideal hunting and fishing district!) 
Well established.—Apply: W. R. J. GREEN} 
SLADE & Co., Estate Agents, Taunton. | 


P'!CTURESQUE XVITH - CENTUR 
Bedfordshire Inn for sale. Fully license#l 
very popular Free House with expandin|| 
business. Large car park. 3 Old Worl 
Bars, mod. kit. bathrm. 3 bedrms. etc) 
Electricity & Water. Apply: ROBINSON ¢}_ 
i ie 

DI 


} 


N 


4 
Y 


HALL, 15a, St. Paul’s Sq. Bedford. 


TO LET 
Furnished | 


A BRAND NEW, beautifully furnishe: 
s/e Flat. 2 large bedrooms, lounge, din| 

ing, kitchen. Garage. Seafront. For long let) 

—ETCHES, St. Rumons, Seaford, Sussex. 


ULLY FURNISHED FLAT Dolphii| 
Square, to let from June 1, summe| 
months, 17 gns. Sitting room, double ani} 
single bedrooms, kitchen, bathroom, silvei|} 
china and linen. Refs. required.—Box iste 
RANKSBOROUGH HALL, Tanai 
Nr. Oakham. Luxury Furnished Fle 
just completed; modern decor and furniture) 
beautiful surroundings. From 4 gns. pi 
week.—Write 8S. C. ALLONBY, Stanford- 
Soar, Loughborough. 
ToORQuay. New furnished labour-savin|| 
Bungalows. 3 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms] 
Garage. Delightful views overlooking Ton) 
bay. Rent 10-25 guineas per week, accordin | 
to the season. Discount long lets.—ToRBA|} 
Vista LYD., 15a, Courtenay Street, Newto/} 
Abbot, Devon. 1 


Unfurnished | 


ORWICH. Unusual opportunity fi | 
gracious yet inexpensive country livin) 
in perfect rural setting, close city, by rentin|| 
up-to-date, easily run Country House. Dis} 
tinguished appearance, moderate size an\| 
good repair with compact grounds. ita 


heating. Part.furn.if required. Service cottage 

available. Reasonable rent.—F. HORNO)| 

& SON, Queen Street, Norwich. Tel. 2410] | 
1 


LAND FOR SALE 


AND FOR SEASIDE BUNGALO 
Half acre of Cardiganshire coastline, nea} 
town. Planning permission obtained. Goo} 
s2a bathing and exc. river fishing.—Box 1612) 
| 


MORTGAGES I 


FIRST AND SECOND MORTGAGE 
available for Farms and other propert| 
and to those who benefit under Wills, Trusts} 
Marriage Settlements, etc.—ATCHISON & CO it 
11, Duke of York Street, London, 8.W.1. | 
MORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Flats, Plat 1 
let Houses, Factories, Town & Countr) 
Houses.—TALLACK Stotr & Co., Lrp., 33 
Mitre Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


VALUATIONS 


J-HROUGHOUT Kent and Sussex. Fre) 

hold property, furniture and effects, 
Evens - Marta, 70, King Street, Maidstond 
Tel. 4223. ] 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 1217 - 1219—Alll other classified 
advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 1217 
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5, MOUNT STREET, and at 


ee CurTIS, &, HENSON sa 


5131 (8 li 
(8 lines) ESTABLISHED 1875 Tel. 3295-7 


HENLEY-ON-THAMES, OXON 
In a semi-rural posiiion on the outskirts es the town; shops and river few minutes’ walk. 
EXCEPTIONALLY 
ATTRACTIVE XVIITH 
CENTURY HOUSE 


GARDEN ROOM AND STUDY 


ALL MAIN SERVICES 
of very great charm and character, 
beautifully modernised and appointed. OIL-FIRED CENTRAL HEATING 


CONTAINS: 


3/4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
6 BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOM 
4 BATHROOMS 
MODERN KITCHEN 
SELF-CONTAINED MAID’S QUARTERS 


DOUBLE GARAGE 
2-ACRE WALLED GARDEN 


PRICE £13,000 FREEHOLD 


Agents: CurTIS & HENSON, London. 


SURREY—SUSSEX BORDER BERKSHIRE 
Midway between Dorking and Horsham. Main line station 2% los, Deli, 
situated with open views over village green. i Delightfully Between Wantage (34 miles) and Oxford (11% miles). Didcot Main Line Station 8 miles, 


AN ATTRACTIVE SMALL COTTAGE, re-modelled id enlarged CHARMING MANOR FARMHOUSE 
from an old barn. : 


2 RECEP’ (0N ROOMS Re ene 
: J (or one as study) LARGE MODE RN 
CLOA <ROOM REC LCHEN,. 6 
= 2-8 RECHPTION ROOMS 
Se me 5 BEDROOMS, 
BATHROOM 2 BATHROOMS 
GARAGE SMALL FARMERY 
euin se STABLE YARD 
CHARMING BARN, Ete. 
WELL-\TOCKED BASILY MAINTAINED 
GARDEN __ GARDEN 
ABOU- 1) ACRE GOOD COTTAGE 
PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD PRICE £12,500 FREEHOLD 
Joint Agents: AR D 28 
ecute Ror SAEOR,. . aren pe ane (Lol, 2201), and Agents: Curtis & HENSON, London. 


PU COs arrears Cx 


ESTATE OFFIC 
Tel. HYDE PARK 4 35. Main Furnishing Showroom: Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 
NORTH LANCING, SUSSEX RIPLEY, SURREY CHISLEHURST, KENT 
9 les ; $2 
On the edge of the downs, with sea views. Prominent position on edge of common. es Sic aid Peale 2 Bh ie 


Fascinating Black and White Residence skilfully 
modernised and in first-class condition throughout. 


Large |ounge, dining room (both with inglenook fire- 
places), study, modern kitchen, 4 bedrooms, dressing 
room, o attic room, bathroom. Central heating by 


Woils. STAFF COTTAGE. Walled garden. 
Freehold £7,750. 
\PLE & Co., LTD. HYDe Park 4685. 


NORFOLK 


EARLY GEORGIAN RESIDENCE 


With vievs of The Wash. Between Hunstanton and 
King’s Lynn. 


; o ve - oi * e 4 SUPERBLY-BUILT RESIDENCE for the business 

PRETTY THATCHED BUNGALOW, high position 6 main bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 5 other bedrooms, executive. Lounge hall, cloakroom, 3 reception rooms, 
ve Ag and. but eee Pathroom, Ben. y.c., 4 reception rooms, staff rooms. Central heating. Aga excellent domestic offices, maid’s sitting rome gion 5 
‘lounge (divisible), kitchen wit: eal boiler. Main -ooker. 3 COTTAGES. 28 Acres. £7,250 Freehold. pal bedrooms, dressing room, bathroom. Staff flat with 
water and electricity. About 1/2 acre. Freehold £3,250. cooker. MES ? bathroom. Garage. Nearly 1 acre. Freehold £12,000, 


Sole Agents: MAPLE & Co., Lrp. HYDe Park 4685. MAPLE & Co., LTD. HYDe Park 4685. MAPLE & Co., Lrp. HYDe Park 4685. 


BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LONDON OXTED HEREFORD YORK DARLINGTON NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE HEXHAM EDINBURGH 


SOUTH DEVON 
RADNOR—HEREFORD BORDER Within 4 mile of the head of a creek, 1 mile from the open 


sea, with yachting facilities close at hand. 
FINE GEORGIAN HOUSE IN 3 ACRES MODERN SMALL LUXURY HOUSE 


The house is of manageable size, beautifully 
placed in unspoilt country, facing south with 
fine views. 


Contains 3 reception rooms, cloakroom and offices, 
6 main bedrooms and 2 bathrooms and a wing of 
3 rooms and bathroom, 


Mains electricity recently installed. 


TWO MODERN GARAGES 
WELL KEPT GROUNDS WITH FRUIT AND 
FOREST TREES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD ON VERY x : 
MODERATE TERMS Contains entrance hall, cloakroom, 3 good living rooms 
and super kitchen, 4 bed and dressing rooms and 
‘ ee es es oe superb bathroom. Garage for 2-3 cars. Main electricity 
Details from BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS, Maylord Chambers, Hereford (Tel. 5325), or London (West End) Office. | and water. Gardens of 1 ACRE. FOR SALE FREEHOLD 


Te ——— 
West End Office: 129, Mount Street, Berkeley Square, Mayfair, W.1 (GRO, 2501). Head Office: 1, Buckingham Palace Road, Westminster, 8.W.1. Branches at Maylord 
mbers, Hereford; St. Helen’s Square, York; 25, High Row, Darlington; 8, Central Arcade, Grainger St., Newcastle; Hexham; 5, Glenfinlas St., Edinburgh; and Oxted, Surrey” 
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GROsvenor 
ero WILSON & CO a 
GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 ’ ° 
5 
: HERTS, 20 miles London 
KESTON PARK, KENT, 12 miles South of London Ideally placed for daily travel. Overlooking farmlands with 
i ‘ ‘i , St: ans , 

A much favoured district close to the lovely open commons between Bromley and Sevenoaks. Ideal position for the business- pleasant views. Hatfie ie, el 


ice from Bromley South station. The local shops and bus are within easy walking distance. 


An exceptionally fine modern House of 
character set in a very lovely garden offering 
complete seclusion. 


Panelled hall, cloakroom, fine sitting room (24ft. 
by 18ft.), dining room (19ft. by 13ft.), sun loggia 
and South terrace, modern offices with sitting 
room, 5 bedrooms (basins, h. and c.), tiled bath- 

room, playroom. ; 


man with excellent train se 


Main electricity, water and gas. Central heating. 


EXCELLENT DOUBLE GARAGE 
HEATED GREENHOUSE 


Choice matured grounds with some lovely old trees 
and specimen shrubs, spreading lawns, rockery 
and woodland dell. 


LUXURIOUSLY FITTED MODERN HOUSE. 

Sea taal pastel fers lelinpeends over Hall, cloakroom, ounge/dining room (32ft. by 25ft.) 
i akelate: : a, partly panelled, study, fine modern offices; principal 

suite with bath, dressing room and balcony, 3 other 


Just in the market and most enthusiastically 


mer’ : bedrooms and bathroom. Central heating, moins. 2 
Rist pin iF g FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH 3 ACRES 


one TURNER LORD & RANSOM — EE 


127, MOUNT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


WEST SUSSEX EXMOOR BORDERS 


High ith ic VU a . a 
igh up and with panoramic views about 5 maes from Petersfield In glorious riding country near Dunster. 


SMALL COUNTRY ESTATE with attractive Residence (on only two 
floors). PERIOD RESIDENCE 


£ 


4 reception rooms, With 
4 principal and 5 bedrooms (3 h. and ¢.), 
4 secondary bedrooms, dressing room, 2 bath- 
3 bathrooms, excellent rooms, 2 reception rooms, 
domestic offices. cloakroom and kitchen, 


Oil-fired central heating. STABLING FOR 4 


Main services. and 
GROOM’S BUNGALOW 


POST-WAR COTTAGE 
LODGE, STABLING Main water and electricity. 
: BUILDINGS AND 
es : GROUNDS Central heating. 
WOODLANDS AND MARKET GARDEN, IN ALL ABOUT 50 ACRES A really lovely garden and paddocks, in all 9 Acres. 
FREEHOLD ONLY £8,000 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE. PRICE £16,000 Joint Sole Agents with Messrs. RIsDON, HosEGooD & Moruz, 15, The Avenue, 
Sole Agents. Minehead (Tel. 292). 


DORKING (Tel. 2212) HASLEMERE (Tel. 680) 
EFEINGHAM (Tel. Bookham 2001) CUBITT & WES] FARNHAN (Tol 8281) 
FARNHAM, SURREY GLORIOUS POSITION WEST SUSSEX 


to Waterloo under one hour. 


ae meee 


Near frequent bus services to station with fast electric trains FREDLEY PARK NEAR DORKING BETWEEN icuuner eae HASLEMERE 
9 


o 


Rss 


EXCEEDINGLY ATTRACTIVE COTTAGE STYLE PERFECTLY CHARMING QUALITY RESIDENCE PERIOD COTTAGE WITH 14 ACRES. 3 bedrooms. 
RESIDENCE in secluded setting. 3 bedrooms, bath- | Lounge hall, 2 fine recep. rooms, kit., 5 bedrooms, | bathroom, 2 reception rooms. Outbuildings. Paddocks. 


Toom, 2 reception, compact offices. ' . Garage and stores. 1-ACRE GARDEN mes : ; 
es main. sortie ih acre. PRICE FREEHOLD | °FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION Superb situation. Near village. Ideal for horses or small- 
£3,650. Vacant possession. Details, Sole Agents: Details, Dorking Office. Tel. 2212-3. (Ref. D.726) holding. BY AUCTION OR PRIVATE TREATY 


Cusirr & Wust, Farnham. Tel. 5261. Ref. 0.2539/2. RECOMMENDED CusBITT & WEST, Haslemere Office. Tel. 680-1. (Ref. H.324) 


WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


(Incorporated with VANDERPUMP & WHELLBELOVE) 
17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 54018 and 54019. 


ORMISTON, KNIGHT & PAYNE 
MARKET PLACE, RINGWOOD, HANTS. Tel. 311 
and at Bournemouth, Brockenhurst, Barton-on-Sea, Ferndown and Highcliffe 


NEW FOREST—BURLEY 
ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE UNSPOILT VILLAGES IN 
HAMPSHIRE 


Bournemouth 14 miles. Southampton 15 miles. 


COTTESMORE 
A WELL-BUILT RESIDENCE 
(facing South over Crown Land). 


3 reception and 5-6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, etc. Garages, OUTBUILDINGS OF 
OVER 1 ACRE. Further 2 acres level paddock available). FREEHOLD. 


AUCTION on June 4. Offers £4,350 for house and 1 acre considered now. 


SMALL RESIDENCE IN SYLVAN SETTING 
Almost surrounded by Forest but close village centre. Lounge (22 ft.), dining room, 
study, American style kitchen, luxury bathroom, double garage, lovely garden. 
Modernised regardless of cost. Complete new central heating. Services. 
FREEHOLD £6,950 


ARTISTIC NEW BUNGALOW 
in a secluded country setting. 
Containing: lounge 18 ft. 9 in. by 12 ft. 9 in., 2 bedrooms, bathroom, separate w.c., 
large kitchen, garage, garden. On Forest Road. Main services. 

ONLY £3,175 FREEHOLD 


UCKS-HERTS-BEDS BORDERS. A century-old Rectory of modest 
size in a’small village. It has been nicely modernised and contains well planned 
accommodation on two floors only. Good hall, 3 sitting rooms, kitchen, 3 double 
and 1 single bedroom, boxroom or single bedroom, modern bathroom. Mains. 


Garage and useful outhouses. Pleasing old-world partly walled garden of about 
1 Acre. £4,500 FREEHOLD. 


rs a TE 5 ere ee a 
NORTH BUCKS VILLAGE. An old-world cottage-residence containing 
hall, 2 reception, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, boxroom, bathroom. Mains. Work- 


shop, garage. Barn and range of farm buildings. 171/2 Acres. Mainly grassland. 
PRICE £6,000 or £4,250 with about 1 Acre. 


XFORD 12 MILES. A well-built Residence in a delightful and convenient 
} village only 2% miles from main-line station. Beautifully maintained and 
appointed with ‘accommodation on two floors. Square hall, cloakroom, 3 sitting 
rooms, unusually good offices with Aga, 5 bedrooms, small boxroom, 2 modern 


bathrooms. Mains. Compact garage and stable block. Greenhouse. LEasily- 
managed garden with terrace. PRICE £5,750. 


a 
BERKSHIRE. Close main-line station and under 50 miles from London. Charm- 

ing little Property of Character high on a hillside facing south with panor- 
amic view. Beautifully restored with fine 25-ft. lounge, dining room, kitchen 
3 bedrooms, bathroom. Small terraced garden. Garage, £3,750 FREEHOLD. 
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JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


KENT—SUSSEX BORDER 


TONBRIDGE 10 MILES, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 8 MILES 
LOVELY TIMBER-FRAMED LATE 15th-CENTURY RESIDENCE 
FULLY MODERNISED AND IN IMMACULATE CONDITION 


SUPPLEMENT—9 


2 magnificent reception rooms each over 30 
ft. long, cloakroom, lobby with lavatory and 
w.c., kitchen, pantry and larder, (Aga cooker), 
ull with power points. 3 principal bedrooms, 
each with communicating bathroom, 4th 
bedroom with concealed washbasin, h. and c., 
3 staff bedrooms in separate wing with bath- 
room, and sitting room downstairs, with lava- 
tory and w.c. 2 garages. Central heating, 
main electricity and water. Gardener’s 
4-roomed bungalow with bathroom, Rayburn 
cooker and power points in all rooms. 


Spacious lawns intersected by a running 


stream. Orchard and grassland. & 


ec BR hoo oe a 
ABOUT 6% ACRES IN Ai.L. FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
Inspected and recommonded by the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. (Ref. J.32285) 


By direction of R. T. S. Grigg, Esq. 
A VALUABLE RESIDENTIAL, ARABLE AND STOCK FARM 


HENDALL MANOR, UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE SMALL SUSSEX MANOR HOUSE 


BEECH HILL HOUSE, MORCHARD EB SHOP 
NEAR CREDITON, DEVON 


HANDSOME STONE-BUILT RESIDENCE 


FALL 
4 RECEPTION ROOMS 
9 PRINCIPAL 
BEC ROOMS 
4 STAFF BEDROOMS 
GARAGES 
Stabling 2nd cowshed. 
Main electricity. 
Main walter available. 
PAK KLAND 
nd 
STAFT COTTAGE 


IN Al... ABOUT 
60 .CRES 


~ 


5 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms and 3 bathrooms. 
Central heating. Main electricity and water. 

Small walled garden. Fine old barn. Garages. 
MAGNIFICENT RANGE OF ATTESTED FARM BUILDINGS 
Cowhouses for 35, calf pens, boxes, barn, 4 extensive cattle yards with concrete 
shelters and other useful buildings. 4 cottages with bathrooms. Main electricity 
and water. Secondary residence or bailiff’s house with 4 bedrooms, 2 reception 


rooms, kitchen and bathroom. Let until September, 1960. The remainder 
with vacant possession. 


IN ALL ABOUT 281 ACRES 
FOR SALE BY AUCTION at the MAIDEN’S HEAD HOTEL, UCKFIELD, 


PRICE £7,000 FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSE® 3;ION 
THE HOUSE AND ABOUT 8 ACRES WOULD BE SOLD SEPARATELY. 
Further particulars from Joint Agents: HANNAFORD, \\ ARD AND 


SUSSEX, ON WEDNESDAY, JULY 9, 1958 AT 3 P.M. 


Auction particulars from Messrs. JOHN SMITH & SON (amalgamated with 
CHARLES J, PARRIS), High Street, Uckfield, Sussex, and JOHN D. WOOD & CO, 


SOUTHCOMBE LTD., 13, Cross St., Barnstaple, andJOHN D. /OOD &CO. 


WORPLESDON, NEAR GUILDFORD 


ADJOINING GOLF COURSE 
ATTRACTIVE WELL-MODERNISED RESIDENCE 


SLINDON, WEST SUSSEX 


(ARUNDEL 4 miles) 


SURROUNDED BY NATIONAL TRUST LAND 


TT IAN 
“s pei vE ee OED Lea dietlaealna ae Sy dpe 3 RECEPTION, 5 BEDROOMS, DRESSING ROOM, 3 BATHROOMS, 
8 RECEPTION ROOMS, 5-7 BEDROOMS, 2 BA WC MODEL LUXURY KITCHEN 


Central heating. Main electricity and water. 
Electric central heating. 
ATTRACTIVE GARDEN AND MARKET GARDEN WITH HE TED GLASS 
STAFF COTTAGE. ORCHARD AND FIELD SELF-CONTAINED STAFF FLAT WITH BATHROOM 
GARAGES. LOVELY GARDEN WITH MASSED RHODODENDRONS 
AND AZALEAS 


ABOUT 9% ACRES 
ABOUT 24%, ACRES 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


PRICE £12,500 


Recommended by the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. J.33637 Recommended by the Agents: JOHN D. WOOD & CO. J.22786 


By order of the Board of Governors of the College Estate Management. 


WYE—KENT 


Within a_quarter of a mile of the town of Wye. Ashford 4 miles with fast train service to London, 


SPRING GROVE 


CHAUFFEUR’S COTTAGE. DOUBLE 
GARAGE 
ATTRACTIVE GARDENS AND 
GROUNDS WITH HARD TENNIS 
COURT 
WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


A CHARMING 
PERIOD MANOR HOUSE 


6 PRINCIPAL BEDROOMS, ARRANGED 
IN FOUR SUITES, 4 BATHROOMS 


4 STAFF BEDROOMS WITH BATHROOM 
MODERN DOMESTIC OFFICES 


ALSO ACCOMMODATION LANDS (LET) 
WHOLE EXTENDING TO ABOUT 


COMPANY'S WATER AND 4 
181, ACRES 


ELECTRICITY, CENTRAL HEATING 


Joint Agents: Messrs. BURROWS & CO., 39-41, Bank Street, Ashford, Kent and JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


Telegrams: 
MAYfair 6341 “Wood, Agents, Wesdo, London” 


(15 lines) 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
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SACKVILLE HOUSE, 
40, PICCADILLY, W.1 
(Entrance in Sackville Street) 


In unspoilt Hampshire village amidst lovely country. 


BETWEEN ALTON AND BASINGSTOKE 


44 miles main line station with trains to Waterloo 70 minutes. 


ENCHANTING PERIOD COTTAGE RESIDENCE. CIRCA 1520 


Carefully restored and 
modernised whilst 
retaining its old-world 
charm. 


Features include oak 
beams, open fireplaces and 
the like. 


2 reception rooms, 4-5 
bedrooms, bathroom, 


Central heating. 
Main electric light and 
power. 


Company's water. 
= GARAGE. 


Delightful secluded old English garden with lawns, ornamental yew hedges, paved 
paths and flower borders. 


JUST IN THE MARKET. PRICE FREEHOLD £5,750 


Agents: F. L. Mprcur & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
REGent 2481. 


35 MINUTES FROM WEST END OR CITY 


Surrey. Between Reigate and East Grinstead. 


MATURED COUNTRY-TYPE HOUSE WITH 21/2 ACRES 
In residential part of small town 4 mile main line station. 


Long drive approach and 
paddock between house 
and road. Unique Tudor 
style dining room with 
gallery, 3 other reception 
rooms. Extensive oak 
parquet flooring, 6 bed- 
rooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 
Central heating. All mains. 
2 garages. Garden has 
lovely oak and other trees, 
rockery, fishpool and 
waterfalls. Well sited for 
the London business exec- 
utive}; and providing ideal 
atmosphere for 
entertaining. 


FOR SALE AT £6,750 
Sole Agents: F. L. MERCER & CO., as above. 


IN A LOVELY SUFFOLK VILLAGE 


Opposite the village green and facing the parklands of an estate with delightful walks. 
Easy reach main-line station with express trains to Liverpool Street. Convenient for 
Ipswich, Bury St. Edmunds and Lavenham. 


PERFECTLY MODERNISED LUXURY COTTAGE RESIDENCE 


FON : With charming 

: ; interior, easy and 
economical to run, 
having fine quality 
features combined 
with every comfort. 


2 reception rooms, cheerful 
modern kitchen, 3 bed- 
rooms, tiled bathroom. 
Main electric light and 
power. Co’s. water. 
Main drainage. Garage. 


Old Forge suitable as 

workshop, etc. Utility 

room would convert into 
fourth bedroom. 


Recreation or games room, 24 ft. by 15 ft., would convert into staff bungalow. 
Delightful old-world gardens in excellent trim. ABOUT 1/ ACRE. 
RECOMMENDED AS A POSITIVE BARGAIN AT £4,500 


Agents: F. L. MERonR & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
REGent 2481. 


HAMPSHIRE. IN THE LOVELY TEST VALLEY 

On the fringe of a picturesque village 1 mile from Stockbridge. (Within easy reach of 
Basingstoke, Andover and Winchester.) 

CHARMING PERIOD COTTAGE 250 YEARS OLD 

ae 5 ; With oak beams and 
4 other features. 

Carefully restored and 

modernised. 


230 


og ne 


2 RECEPTION ROOMS 
3 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Main electricity, good water 
supply. Modern drainage. 


Large studio or workroom 

in the grounds. Easily 

converted into additional 
accommodation. 


DELIGHTFUL 

OLD-WORLD GARDEN 
: EASY TO MAINTAIN, 
ABOUT 1 ACRE. PRICE FREEHOLD £4,650 


Agents: F. L. MERoER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly My 
REGent 2481, eae 
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VY. L. MERCER & CO. 
| SPECIALISTS IN THE DISPOSAL OF COUNTRY HOUSES | 


Telephones: 
2481 

REGent {zs 
2295 


SURREY. ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF GUILDFORD 


Convenient position under 1 mile from Guildford Station with frequent trains to 

Waterloo 45 minutes. Delightful walks in nearby woodlands. Bus service passes 
; property. 

QUEEN ANNE FARMHOUSE RESIDENCE OF RESTFUL CHARACTER 

Standing in a secluded and 


picturesque old English 
garden. 


FOR SALE 
FREEHOLD 


Entrance hall and cloak- 
room, 2 reception rooms, 
breakfast room, 6 bed- 
rooms (basins), bathroom. 


All main services, 


Courtyard buildings with 
2 garages and stable. 


The lovely old-world garden about 1 acre is quite a feature. 


Agents: F. L, Murcer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
REGent 2481. 


ORCHARD SETTING IN RURAL HERTS 
ONE OF THE MOST BEAUTIFUL PARTS OF THE COUNTY, 
ADJOINING THE HADHAMS 


Seclusion without isolation on high ground between two picturesque villages. Good 
business trains to and from London. 


PERFECT LITTLE PLEASURE AND PROFIT PRODUCING PROPERTY 
with lucrative income from the sale of fruit, vegetables, poultry, pigs, etc. 


SMALL MODERN COUNTRY HOUSE WITH WELL 
PLANNED, CHEERFUL INTERIOR IN 
IMMACULATE ORDER 
Short drive approach. 3 RECEPTION ROOMS, 3 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM. 


Main electric light and power, Co.’s water, modern drainage and up-to-date sanitary 

fittings. Double garage. Various outbuildings including 4 pig styes, poultry houses 

and forcing frames. Gay little flower garden, easy to maintain. The market garden 

includes 4 acres of productive orchard with 1,000 fruit trees (named varieties), and 

nearly 3 acres of soft fruit including strawberries, blackcurrants, raspberries, 
gooseberries and agricultural crops. 


7 ACRES 
JUST IN THE MARKET AT TEMPTING PRICE 
Agents: F. L. MERcER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. Reg. 2481 


OXHEY, HERTS. 14 MILES FROM LONDON 
Facing open meadows with views to picturesque woodlands beyond. 


10 minutes’ walk station on main Bakerloo line. Easy reach Stanmore, Northwood 
; and Watford. 


ARCHITECT-DESIGNED MODERN LUXURY RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


Having extremely well- 

equipped interior with 

polished oak floors, oak 

panelling and solid oak 

doors. In immaculate 
\ order, easy to run. 


Oak-panelled entrance hall, 
cloakroom, 3 well-propor- 
tioned reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms (fitted basins), 
dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. 


Central heateng. 
All main services. 


TWO GARAGES. 


Unusually good outbuildings including garden room and utility room with basin, 
at present used as laundry. Very pretty gardens forming an attractive feature for 
the picturesque house. Orchard and small paddock. 

ABOUT 11/7 ACRES. STRONGLY RECOMMENDED AT £6,950 
Agents: F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
REGent 2481. 


DELIGHTFUL SETTING 
ON THE NORFOLK AND SUFFOLK BORDERS 


Midway between Ipswich and Norwich. On the outskirts of a charming village 2 miles 
from the market town of Diss with main-line station. 


CHARMING REGENCY TYPE COUNTRY HOU 


With delightful south 
views over its own park- 
like grounds. 


3 reception rooms, study, 

5 bedrooms (fitted basins), 

2 dressing rooms or single 
bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Central heating. 
Main services. 


STABLING for two and 
LARGE GARAGE for 
4 cars. 


Matured garden with 
tennis court. 


Lawns with ornamental trees. Woodland and paddocks. 
ABOUT 1117 ACRES. FOR SALE AT TEMPTING PRICE 
Agents: F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. REGent 2481. 
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si FARRODS 


‘Estate, Harrods, London” 32, 34 and 36, HANS CRESCENT, LONDON, S.W.1 


SUPPLEMENT—11 


OPFICES 


West Byfleet 


| 


ESTATE 


CENsington 1490 


Haslemere and Berkhamsted 


A REAL BARGAIN. 4,000 GNS. 


3 miles main-line station. Easy reach Cirencester and Swindon. 


17th-CENTURY COTSWOLD STONE RESIDENCE 


Lounge hall, cloakroom, 
2 reception rooms, 4-5 
bedrooms, bathroom, 


2 CARAGES 
Main eleciricity and water. 


Ceniral heating. 


Attractive grounds, easy to 
run. Good kitchen garden, 
lawn, ©ud excellent 
paddock. 


ABOUT 21/ ACRES 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbric se, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 806), 


CLOSE TO THE DEVON COAS' 


In a lovely position with delightful views, near a small seaside tow), quite secluded 
yet very accessible. 


A VERY CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 


built about 3 years ago 
and excelleatly appointed 
with oak floors, stone 
chimneys and fireplaces, 
picturs windows. 
Co.'s services. 
Central heating 
Hall, cloaks, 3 reception 
rooms, model kitchen, 
4 bedrooms, de luxe 
bathroom. 


BUILT-IN GARAGE 


Delightful, fully stocked 
garden, about 
34 ACRE 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £6,500. POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Eatn. 809). 


NORTH BUCKINGHAM 


Within easy reach of Buckingham and Bletchley with excellent fast trains to London. 


DELIGHTFUL STONE-BUILT HOUSE, with thatched roo! in unspoilt 
village. 


Hall, 2 receptions, study, 

kitchen, etc. 3 bed., 

dressing or 4th bed., 
bathroom, 

Main services. 
GARAGE, 2 STABLES 
Large barn nd sheds, range 
of buildings »t present used 
for piggeries, 3 fields with 
main water, paddock, first- 
class pasture, 
About 171/72 ACRES. 
Very low outgoings. 
ONLY £6,000 FREEHOLD 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). 


AUCTION JULY 17 NEXT AT WEYBRIDGE 


HAVERHILL, WARRENER’S LANE, ST. GEORGE’S HILL, 
SURREY 


On high ground adjacent to the golf course and tennis club. Stations 1} miles (30 
minutes Waterloo), 


PLEASING AND WELL-BUILT COUNTRY HOUSE 


~e 


Attractive hall, 
8 reception, 6 bedrooms 
(basins), 2 bathrooms. 


Partial central heating. 
Main services. 
3 GARAGES 
Charming garden and 
grounds with protective 


woodland. 


In all about 213 ACRES 


Joint Auctioneers: Messrs. EWBANK & Co., 7, Baker Street, Weybridge (2323-5), 

and Harrops Lrp., Station Approach, West Byfleet (Byfleet 3351), or Head 

Office, 32, 34 and 36, Hans ge =_— S.W.1 (KENsington 1490, 
xin, le 


A REALLY OUTSTANDING COASTAL SITUATION 


A CHARMING FREEHOLD PROPERTY 


With superb sea views in north Cornwall, 4 mile attractive town. 


An historic house modern- 
ised and divided into flat 
and maisonette, but easily 
reconverted to one house. 


Flat comprising large 
reception room, 5 bed- 
rooms, bathroom, etc., 
and the maisonette: 

4 bedrooms, 2 reception 
rooms, bathroom, etc. 


Co.’s Services. 
GARAGE 
Central heating. 


Pleasant but very easily 
kept garden. 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD £6,750 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 


CHARMING MANOR HOUSE ON SUSSEX COAST 


Only 14 miles Angmering Station with fast services to London. Situated in well-known 
old Sussex village with all facilities nearby. 


DELIGHTFUL PROPERTY ORIGINALLY DATING TO THE EARLY 
13th CENTURY but completely restored and modernised. 


Large hall, 3 reception, 
breakfast and kitchen, 
5 bedrooms with dressing oh 
to main suite a egg 

2 bathrooms. 
Complete central heating. 

GARAGE 5 CARS 

Main services. 
Delightful and well-laid- 
out gardens with putting 


lawn and room for tennis 
court, etc. 


About 112 ACRES 


FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 810). 


ON THE HILLS ABOVE MARLOW 
MAGNIFICENT RIVER VIEWS 
BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE ON TWO FLOORS ONLY 


With entrance hall and ok. é 7 
cloakroom, oak-panelled » 
dining room, magnificent 
lounge, 4 bedrooms, 

2 bathrooms, arranged 
en-suite, delightful 
verandah, oak staircase. 


All Co.’s mains, gas central 
heating. 


LARGE GARAGE 


Inexpensive grounds of 
woodland nature, flower 
beds, shrubs. 


Ss 


IN ALL ABOUT 2 ACRES, 65 FT. OF RIVER FRONTAGE 


ONLY £8,250 FREEHOLD 


Recommended by 
HARRODS LTD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, London, 8.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Ezatn. 806). 


GEORGIAN-STYLE HOUSE IN KENT 


On high ground with good views to the sea, about 14 miles away. 


THE EXCELLENTLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 


comprises spacious hall, 
cloaks, 2 large reception 
rooms, modern offices, 
5 bedrooms, (2 h. and c.), 
2 dressing rooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, large studio. 


DOUBLE GARAGE 


Main electricity, water, 
modern drainage. 


Part central heating. 


Set in attractive grounds, 
about 31/2 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD. POSSESSION 


HARRODS LTpD., 32, 34 and 36, Hans Crescent, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 
(KENsington 1490. Extn. 809). 
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FOX & SONS cae 
SOUTHAMPTON WORTHING 


WORTHING OUTSKIRTS 


Delightfully situated on the southern slope of the Sussex 
Downs with magnificent views across the town to the sea. 


ITCHEN VALLEY 
CLOSE WINCHESTER 


Occupying an outstanding position with delightful views of 
the River Itchen and surrounding countryside. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE 


2 miles from Lymington with its excellent yachting facilities, 
3 miles Brackenhurst golf course. 


< 


Attractive and exceptionally well appointed 
Modern Detached House of character. Lounge-hall, 
cloakroom, magnificent lounge (25 ft. by 15 ft.), dining 
room, study, kitchen, 4 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms. Garage for 3 cars. Beautifully laid out 
garden, approximately 1 acre. Price £6,850 Freehold. 
Fox & Sons, 41, Chapel Road, Worthing. 
Tel. Worthing 6120. 


Superior and Well-appointed Modern Residence ee d @ a - 
in perfect condition, oeuvenlonty: situated and MODERN COUNTRY RESIDENCE 
4 bedrooms, 2 <r fee eae aed with eee: to sun loggia, | 4-5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, Fi Gon oe eee 
dining room, study, garden room, American-style kitchen. hall, cloakroom, kitchen. enn Be Seg es 

c GARDEN AND GROUNDS 134 ACRES 


2 garages. Main services. Part central heating. Several 
rien sheds. Matured garden of about 1 ACRE Fox & SONS, oa 0e een eoud, Southampton, 
el. 25155. 


PRICE £8,250 FREEHOLD 
OVERLOOKING AND ABUTTING A 


Joint Sole Agents: Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth (Tel. 6300), and JACKMAN AND 

WELL-KNOWN DORSET GOLF COURSE 
Having views over the golf course and the 


MASTERS, 53, High Street, Lymington (Tel. 3292). 
surrounding countryside. 


ROMSEY OUTSKIRTS 
Conveniently situated between Romsey and Southampton. 


Ideal for those seeking a compact holding with 
first-class Residence. 


HURSTPIERPOINT, SUSSEX 
Occupying a splendid position in the High Street of this HAN 
charming unspoiled village, only 8 miles from Brighton, F oe 
44 miles from London. 


Attractive Modern Residence situated on site to 
ensure sunny and light rooms. 4 bedrooms, boxroom, 
bathroom, 2 reception rooms, loggia, cloakroom, breakfast 
room/kitchen. 2 Garages. Main services. Septic drainage. 
Good garden with frontage to golf course, easily main- 
tained and extending to about 1/3 acre. Price £5,950 
Freehold. 
Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth. Tel. 6300. 


H. B. BAVERSTOCK & SON 


ESTATE OFFICES, GODALMING (Tel. 1722, 5 lines) 


Poultry Holding with Chalet-style Residence. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 fine reception rooms, kitchen. 
Garage and outbuildings. 

Battery and deep-litter house for 1,600 birds. 

IN ALL ABOUT 6 ACRES 
Fox & SONS, 32-34, London Road, Southampton. 
Tel. 25155 (4 lines). 


A charming modernised Early Georgian Residence 
in splendid decorative order. 3-5 bedrooms, boxroom, 
bathroom, lounge, dining room, study, kitchen. Built-in 
garage. All main services. Delightful walled garden. 
PRICE £6,500 FREEHOLD 
Apply: Fox & Sons, 117-118, Western Road, Brighton. 
Tel. Hove 39201. 


4, CASTLE STREET, 


20, HIGH STREET, 
FARNHAM (Tel. 5274-5) 


HASLEMERE (Tel. 1207-8) 


SOUTH OF GUILDFORD 


Protected position overlooking a famous village green, near shops and bus route. 
Waterloo 1 hour. 


EXQUISITE SMALL RESIDENCE 


ON THE 
BORDERS OF SURREY, SUSSEX AND HAMPSHIRE 


In a most sought-after hamlet, 24 miles from Haslemere (Waterloo in 55 minutes), and 
in unspoiled country, mainly agricultural and National Trust. 


es 


With views to 
Hascombe Hills. 


Features include fine 
oak joinery 
and large rooms. 


4 good bedrooms (2 basins), 
half-tiled bathroom, lounge 
hall, 2 delightful reception 
rooms, paved terrace, fully 
equipped offices. All ser- 


An interior designer’s beauti- 
fully appointed 
SMALL COUNTRY HOME 

> of character. 
In rural country adjoining miles of 
commons, but not isolated. 


2 bedrooms, well-appointed bath- 
room, entrance hall with w.c. off, 
magnificent lofty drawing room, 
dining room, model kitchen with 
breakfast room annexe. Main 
water and electricity. Ample light 


vices. Built-in garage. Z f, f 
* z and power points. Sadia electric 
a an en Oe water heater. Modern drainage. 


Beautiful partly walled 
garden, about 1/2 ACRE 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY OR AUCTION LATER 


Apply: The Chartered Auctioneers and Sole Agents, 


Godalming Office, as above. 


IMPOSING 


SURREY HILLS—LONDON 18 MILES 


FAMILY RESIDENCE AND SMALL ESTATE 


Near small town and station with frequent electric trains to City and West End. Fine 


stores. Greenhouse, tennis 2 garages, stable. Hard 
: — , court. tennis court. Garden ane 
Gardens, meadow and woodland. Extending in all to ABOUT woodland. 


position facing south and about 700 feet above sea level. 


Lavishly equipped. 
Independent oil-fired 
central heating and hot 
water systems. 


3 reception rooms, cloak- 
room, beautifully fitted 
kitchen, domestic quarters, 
6 bedrooms (5 with wash- 
basins), dressing room, 
2 luxurious bathrooms, 
billiards or playroom, 


COTTAGE AND 
BUNGALOW 


Outbuildings. Garage for 4 
cars, stabling, dairy and 


591/27 ACRES. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


RICHARD ELLIS & 


165, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 (MINcing Lane 4272). 


SON 


Space for garage with conciete 
drive and base. Secluded garden. 
Strongly recommended. 


PRICE £4,750 FREEHOLD 


IN BRAND-NEW CONDITION, READY FOR OCCUPATION 


Haslemere Office. 


ee 


% 


JOHN DOWLER & CO.,, vax 


Chartered Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
2, HIGH STREET, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. Telephone 359 


NEAR PETERSFIELD, HAMPSHIRE 


At end of village 2 miles from main line station. 


A CHARMING JACOBEAN HOUSE and adjacent Cottage. 


Skilfully converted by 
well-known architect 
for own occupation. 


3 reception rooms, 
5 bedrooms, dressing room, 
2 bathrooms, 
Central heating. 


Main water and electricity. 


6 ACRES IN ALL 


FOR SALE WITH OR WITHOUT COTTAGE 
Inspected and highly recommended by the Sole Agents: JoHN DOWLER & Co., 


as above. 
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| STRUTT & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER 


HEAD OFFICE: 41, SERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. (@ROsvenor 3056) 
Chelmsford, Oxford, Lewes, Plymouth, Builth Wells, Beaulieu, Ipswich, Andover, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 


LANCASHIRE 


12 MILES NORTH-EAST OF LANCASTER AND CLOSE T0 THE VILLAGE OF HORNBY AND WRAY 


THE OUTLYING PORTIONS OF THE WENNINGTON ESTATE 
7 HILL FARMS WITH A TOTAL AREA OF ABOUT 


6,300 ACRES 


TO GOOD TENANTS AT LOW RENTS 


PROD 'JCING OVER £1,000 PER ANNUM 
and including the well-known 
MALLOWDALE GROUSE MOOR 
With the Sporting Rights in hand. 


FOR SALE PRI\)\TELY AS A WHOLE or in 4 LOTS 


Solicitors: Me 
Land Agent: | 
Sole Agents: StrutTT & PARKER, LorFrs & 


ESSEX 


Within easy reach of Chelmsford and Witham station, and with fine 
Chelmer Valley. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MODERN HOUSE 


3. 


ews over the 


Lounge hall, 3 reception, 


7 bedrooms, ~ bathrooms, 
Central heati:, main water, 
elect) icity. 
GAR..GES 
GREEN | ‘OUSES 
COTTAGE 
Beautiful go dens, easily 
maintaine Kitchen 
garden. Paddock and 
wooland. 


ABOUT §) ACRES 


FOR SALE 


Agents: 
Strutt & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Coval Hall, Chelmsford (Tel. 4681) or 
Head Office, as above. 


HAMPSHIRE—IN THE NEW FORE: T 


_ Lyndhurst 7 miles. Lymington 7 miles. 
Sailing facilities on the Beaulieu River and Solent. 


A CHARMING MODERN HOUSE 


In a secluded position, with fine woodland views. 


3 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, self- 


contained staff quarters 
of 3 bedrooms and 
bathroom. 


Central heating. 
Main electricity. 
Estaie water. 
GARAGES 
and 
OUTBUILDINGS 


Gardens wil!) streams and 
orname; a! ponds, 


ABOUT 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE LEASEHOLD. Freehold available 


Agents: Strutt & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, Manor Office, Beaulicu (Tel. 377), 
or Head Office, as above. 


Market Street, 


West Street, 
Crewkerne, Somerset. 
Tel. 546. 


TAYLOR & GO: aie Devon. 


1. 2323/4. 
COUNTRY PROPERTY SPECIALISTS 


By Order of the Trustees of Sir Reginald Hanson, dec'd. 


SOMERSET 
COURTFIELD, NORTON-SUB-HAMDON 


A GRACIOUS HAMSTONE RESIDENCE OF CHARACTER IN EARLY 
GEORGIAN STYLE 


4 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, kitchen with Aga, 
s/c suite. Service flat 
(both with bathrooms). 

Outbuildings include: 
stables, garage for 4, 
© greenhouses, 234 ACRES 
matured grounds with 
some fine old trees, 

together with 


COURTFIELD 
COTTAGE 


a charming old-world 
semi-det. cottage close by. 


AUCTION AT LOW RESERVE, AS A WHOLE OR IN LOTS 
JUNE 12, 1958, or privately beforehand. 


Illustrated particulars from the Auctioneers above. 


SANDERSON & ROYLE, 67, Church Street, Lancaster, 
vIN THOMPSON, ESqQ., F.L.A.S., Market Place, Keswick. 
‘NER, 79, Collingwood Buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, or Head Office, as above, 


NORTH-WEST KENT 


IN UNSPOILED COUNTRY AND CLOSE TO VILLAGE 
Station about 14 miles. London under 40 minutes. 


A PICTURESQUE 
FARMHOUSE 
dating from XVIth Century, 
in good order and well fitted. 
LOUNGE HALL, 2 RECEPTION 
4 BEDROOMS, BATHROOM 
Main electricity and water. 
OUTBUILDINGS, INCLUDING 
GARAGE 


ATTRACTIVE EASILY 
MAINTAINED GARDEN 
ABOUT HALF-AN-ACRE 


PRICE £5,750 


Agents: Strurr & PARKER, LOFTS & WARNER, or Head Office, as above. 


SUSSEX—ALFRISTON 
Easy reach Eastbourne and Lewes. On edge of the Downs with fine views. 
CHARMING MODERN HOUSE IN SUSSEX FARMHOUSE STYLE 
In excellent order throughout, 


Lounge/hall, 3 reception, 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 
staff rooms with bathroom, 
kitchen with Aga and 
Agamatic. 

Central heating. 
Main electricity and water. 
Lift. 
BUNGALOW 

Garage for 2 cars sk oad oa oy 
Gardens and lawns suitable for paddocks, about 4 ACRES 
FOR SALE £13,500 


. Sole Agents: 
Strutt & PARKER, Lorrs & WARNER, 201, High Street, Lewes 
(Tel. 1425), or Head Office, as above. 


BERNARD W. GODDARD, rr.ses., ra. 


89, TALBOT STREET, NOTTINGHAM. Tel. Nottingham 45624 (3 lines) 


THOROTON, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 
AN AUTHENTIC TYROLEAN BAUERNHAUS 


Situated in the South Notts 
Country between Notting- 
ham and Grantham, 
LOUNGE 
DINING ROOM 
STUDY, KITCHEN 
3 BEDROOMS 
DRESSING ROOM 
BRICK GARAGE 
R.V. £40 
lo ACRE 
Early Possession. 


£4,950 FREEHOLD 


: 


For further particulars, apply to the Sole Agent. 
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R. C. KNIGHT & SONS 


NORFOLK SOUTH CORNWALL 


9 miles south from Norwich in a favoured residential area + mile from main line station. ; 
A SKILFULLY MODERNISED 17th-CENTURY MILL AND MILL HOUSE In sheltered position on coast with ae Ss cliff walks and beach. Commanding 
magnificent views. { 


with all modern tet 
COMFORTABLE FAMILY RESIDENCE \ 


p amenities happily 
combined with with 3 reception rooms, 8 bed- and dressing-rooms (6 with basins). Cottage. Natural 
gardens of great beauty, paddocks, etc., in all ABOUT 40 ACRES. 


period features 
OWNER KEEN TO SELL. REASONABLE PRICE ACCEPTED 


SUPPLEMENT—14 


130, MOUNT STREET 
LONDON, W.1 { 


Tel. MAYfair 
0023-4 


a 7 


Hall, cloakroom, lovely 
drawing-room and 3 other 
reception-rooms, 7 bed- and 
dressing-rooms, and 3 bath- 
rooms (including master 
suite). Main — electricity 
and water. Oil-fired central 
heating. Basins in bed- 
rooms. Modern offices. Aga 
cooker. Modern cottage. 

GARAGES FOR 3 

SQUASH COURT 

16 ACRES pleasant 
gardens. 


Woodland7and rough grazing bounded by a stream with COARSE FISHING. 


Strongly recommended by the Sole Agents: Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, 
2, Upper King Street, Norwich (Tel. 27161), or as above. 


And at STOWMARKET, NORWICH, BURY ST. EDMUNDS, CAMBRIDGE, HADLEIGH and HOLT 


ALFRED PEARSON & SON 


Winchester 64 miles, Stockbridge 24 miles. 


CHARMING LATE 17th-CENTURY 
RESIDENCE 


(Part Strawberry Hill Gothic and with many 
historical associations.) 


Particulars from Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above. 


URGENTLY REQUIRED 
AN AGRICULTURAL PROPERTY OF 
500 TO 1,000 ACRES 
with vacant possession of all or major portion of the land. 
LARGE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE NOT REQUIRED 
The ANDOVER DISTRICT OF HAMPSHIRE particularly favoured. 


Details may be sent in confidence to Messrs. R. C. KNIGHT & SONS, as above.~ i) 


HARTLEY WINTNEY 
ALDERSHOT | 
ALRESFORD | | 

Delightful village, 44 miles Winchester. 
SUPERIOR ATTESTED DAIRY 
AND STUD FARM 


75 ACRES 


WINCHESTER 

FLEET 

FARNBOROUGH 
HERTS—BUCKS BORDER 


4 miles Chesham and 20 miles London. Favoured small 
unspoilt village. 


A GENTLEMAN’S MODEL FARM 


Retina 


5 principal bedrooms, 3 bathrooms, 2 maids bedrooms. 
lounge hall, 3receptionrooms. Central heating. 2 Cottages, 
garages and outbuildings. 10 acres in all (productive 
market garden if required). FREEHOLD £12,000 

Owner’s Agents: Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


GASCOIGNE-PEES 


WALTON, LEATHERHEAD, DORKING, REIGATE, QUILDFORD, 


WESTHUMBLE, DORKING 


Charming Georgian residence completely modernised. 
4 bedrooms, bathroom, 3 reception rooms, model kitchen. 
Oil-fired central heating. Main services. Up-to-date farm 
buildings. One good cottage. 202 ACRES. Trout 
fishing available. FREEHOLD £26,000 
Owner’s Agents: Winchester Office (Tel. 3388). 


CHARACTER FARMHOUSE. 3 reception rooms, 

5 bedrooms, bathroom. (Small self-contained flat.) 

Main services. EXCELLENT BUILDINGS. FARM 

COTTAGE. FREEHOLD £12,000 (OR NEAR) 
Sole Agents: Winchester Office (Tel. 3388) 


SURBITON, EPSOM 


BUNGALOW IN BEAUTIFUL A UNIQUE DETACHED RESIDENCE 


SECLUDED GARDEN 
Very favoured road in Leatherhead. 
MOST ATTRACTIVE STYLE AND SETTING for 
this spacious well kept bungalow so ideal for retiring. 
2 good reception rooms, large well equipped kitchen, 
3 double bedrooms (one above), tiled bathroom, sep. w.c. 
Brick garage. Extremely well stocked landscape garden. 
Executor’s sale. 
FREEHOLD £4,950 


Apply: 4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead (Tel. 4133-4). 
WHITEWASHED FARMHOUSE STYLE 


Adjacent Surrey Common. 2 mins. walk station and 
village. 3 miles Leatherhead. 
Interesting Old Family House with some charming 
features. Artistic hall, downstairs cloakroom, 3 most 
attractive reception rooms, 4-5 bedrooms, dressing-room, 
2 floors only. 2 garages. 134 ACRES beautiful secluded 
garden with tennis lawn and orchard. 

Y FREEHOLD £6,500 

Sole Agents, Apply: 4, Bridge Street, Leatherhead. 
(Tel. 4133-4.) 


SUSSEX COAST 


Brighton 9 miles. Eastbourne 9. Station 4 mile, London (direct) 80 minutes. 
SMALL COUNTRY-SEASIDE COMBINATION 


DELIGHTFUL 
At East Blatchington, Seaford. 


Shopping, station, beaches 


Compact, comfortable and economical. 
immediate occupation. 


Street, Strand, London, W.C 


First-class golf and tennis 
Open views over downs to 


4 bedrooms with basins, 
2 reception, ‘‘Vita’”’ glass 
sun 

new “unit’”’ kitchen. 


New automatic part central 


Garage. 1/2 ACRE. Mainly 
lawns and small orchard. 


All mains services. 
Vacant Possession and ready for 
In perfect order. 


£5,950 FREEHOLD (to include fixtures and fittings) 
For particulars apply: Box 1600 Country Life, Tower House, Southampton 


ee 


In a most exclusive residential position. 


A Charming Small Contemporary Home with 
superb views, only minutes from main line. Large 
lounge and dining-room, luxury kitchen, with dinette, 
2 double bedrooms, bathroom, cloakroom. Garage. Splen- 
did garden of almost 1 ACRE. FREEHOLD £7,450. 
Apply: 31, South Street, Dorking. (Tel. 4071-2). 


within 5 minutes. 


clubs 2 minutes. 


sea. 


lounge, magnificent bedrooms. 


heating by gas. and Berkeley 


Fishing. 


1 hour. 


J. P. STURGE & SONS 


24, BERKELEY SQUARE, BRISTOL, 8. Tel. 26691. 


SOUTH GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Bristol 9 miles. Thornbury 3. Badminton 12. 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL BOT AE Cece i aaa GEORGIAN 


LODGE. EASILY WORKED GARDEN. 


3 reception, kitchen with 
Aga, 4 principal bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, 3 secondary 
Main services. 


Hunting with the Beaufort 
Hunts. 


Chew and Blagdon Lakes, 
Near Aust Ferry 
for the Wye Valley. 


To be sold by Auction at THE GRAND HOTEL, BRISTOL, 
July 8 at 3 p.m. (unless sold privately). 


OF GREAT CHARM AND DISTINCTION 


Enjoying a southern aspect midway between Reigate and 
Redhill directly on ’bus route. 
Lounge-hall, cloakroom, magnificent 22 ft. lounge, 
dining-room (both with oak floors), kitchen/breakfast 
room, separate tiled kitchen, principal bedroom with 
luxurious bathroom adjoining, 3 further bedrooms, 2nd 
bathroom. COMPLETE CENTRAL HEATING. 2 gar- 
ages, 11/, ACRES of beautiful garden (including valu- 
able road frontage). FREEHOLD £7,950. 


A LUXURY HOME IN THE HEART OF 
REIGATE 


A superb Modern Residence of instant appeal to a 
discerning purchaser. Enjoying a completely countri- 
fied atmosphere yet only a few mins. walk town centre 
and station. Spacious hall, cloakroom, 29 ft. lounge. 
study, dining-room, maid’s room, kitchen, laundry, 6 
bedrooms (5 with basin, 2 with door to sun balcony), 
2 bathrooms, loggia, central heating. Garage block with 
double garage and chauffeur’s room. 2 ACRES secluded 
grounds. FREEHOLD £13,250 


Apply: 6, Church Street, Reigate (Tel. 4422-3). 


STABLING. GARAGE FOR 2 


™ 


FREEHOLD 


WARWICKSHIRE 


Easy reach Stratford-on-Avon and Birmingham. 
A LARGE MANOR HOUSE enjoying fine views 
over well-wooded countryside. 
Approached by a short drive. 


Hall, 4 well-proportioned 
reception r¢ . Complete 
domestic offices, including 
kitchen with 4-oven ‘Aga’ 
cooker. 8 bed, and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms. Self- 
contained flat with own 
bathroom. 

Main electric light. 
Partial cen!ral heating. 
Lovely grounds with rose 
garden, shaped yew hedges, 
walled kitchen garden and 
a particulariy fine herba- 
ceous bord¢ Compact 
garage an ible block. 


3 paddocks. 22 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION. (Folio 11,490) 


Joint Agents: Messrs. JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 20, Bri ige Street, 
Northampton (Tel. 32990). 


Messrs. WALTER P. EVANS & CO., 12, Park Road, Coventry. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUN TY 


Picturesque hamlet 14 miles from Stow-on-the-Wold, 3 miles from Moreion Junetion. 


BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED COTSWOLD RESID®©\\CE 


2 RECEPTION 


CLOAKS 
FINELY CITTED 
KITCiiEN 
4 BEDROOMS 
BATH (OOM 

GARAG 


VERY © RETTY 
GARDEN (not large). 


Main electric:': and water. 
TWO DRIVE ACCESSES 


QUICK SALE DESIRED. £6,500. 
Further details JACKSON-STOPS (Cirencester) (Tel. ‘ 4/5). 


THE OLD MANOR FARMHOU:}E 
STANTON, near BROADWAY, Worcs. 


UNEXPECTEDLY IN THE MARKET 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE WITH EARLY POSSESSION 


TYPICAL 17th-CENTURY SMALL MANO®# 
IN THIS LOVELY VILLAGE. 


PLANNED INTERNALLY ON MODERN LINES 
3 RECEPTION ROOMS, CLOAKS, 6 BEDROOMS, 2 BAT}! tOOMS 
MAIN SERVICES. CENTRAL HEATING 
GARAGE, ATTRACTIVE WALLED GARDEN 


REASONABLE PRICE 


Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334/5) (lolio 15,793). 


BEVERSTONE, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


HEART OF THE BEAUFORT COUNTRY 
A UNIQUE COTSWOLD RESIDENCE OF CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Within easy reach of Tetbury, Bath, Bristol, Cirencester. Main line station, ete. 


Cotswold stone and 
stone-tiled gabled 
cottage, having 
2 reception rooms of good 
proportions, 4 excellent 
bedrooms, easily run 
domestic offices with 
Rayburn, bathroom, gar- 
age, outbuildings. Most 
attractive terraced gardens 
and ornamental pool. 
Main electricity and water. 
Septic tank drainage. 


Vo ACRE. 


whee 
PRICE FREEHOLD £5,250 


Further information from JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5). 
(Folio 15,790). 
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JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF 


Se HANOVERSSEREED LONDON, W.1 wiveum ssie7 


Also at CIRENCESTER, NORTHAMPTON, YORK, YEOVIL, CHICHESTER, CHESTER, NEWMARKET AND DUBLIN 


SUPPLEMENT—15 


Price considerably reduced to ensure early sale. 


WILTS & GLOS BORDERS 


Kemble Junction 3 miles. Cirencester 7 miles. 
CHARMING QUEEN ANNE HOUSE 


4 reception rooms, 7 bed- 
rooms, 2 attic bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms. 

Main water and electricity. 
Garage (2), stabling and 
other outbuildings, attrac- 
tive garden, hard tennis 
court, pasture fields. 


In all about 15 acres, of 
which 9 acres are let. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
Joint Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) (Folio 15,708). 
RYLANDS & CO., Cirencester (Tel. 53). 


WEST SUSSEX—CHICHESTER 


Convenient position within easy reach of the harbour at Dell Quay and Bosham. 


CAREFULLY AND SKILFULLY CONVERTED FROM A XVI-CENTURY 
TITHE BARN 


affording 
hall and cloakroom 
3 reception rooms 
5 bedrooms and a dressing 
room 
(view of the harbour) 

2 bathrooms 
Garage, stable and store. 
Delightful garden. 
Main services. 
COTTAGE ANNEXE 
Hall, sitting room, store 
room, kitchen and 
bedroom. 
Bedroom, bathroom, 
attic room. 


Main services. 


Thoroughly recommended by the Owner’s Agents. 
Full particulars from JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 37, South Street, 
Chichester. (Tel. 2633/4). 


By direction of the Exors. of Frank Mortimer, deceased. 


A FIRST CLASS AGRICULTURAL 
INVESTMENT 


at 
BURSCOUGH BRIDGE, NEAR ORMSKIRK, LANCASHIRE 
comprising 
FOUR VALUABLE ARABLE FARMS 


WITH EXCELLENT MODERNISED FARMHOUSES, COTTAGES AND 
BUILDINGS 


EXTENDING TO 468 ACRES 
LET TO TWO SUBSTANTIAL TENANTS AND PRODUCING 
£2,320 PER ANNUM 


FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 


Apply to the Owner’s Agents: JACKSON-STOPS & STAFF, 25, Nicholas 
Street, Chester (Tel. 21522/3). 


COTSWOLDS 
AN EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
A BEAUTIFULLY MODERNISED COTTAGE RESIDENCE 
in one of the most attractive villages. Handy for Cirencester and Cheltenham. 


The cottage has hall, 2 
sitting rooms, an_ ultra- 
modern kitchen with every 
possible convenience, 2 
bedrooms, finely fitted 
bathroom. 


Nearby excellent annexe 
building (one floor), large 
bed-sitting room, kitchen 
and hall. 
Exceptional bathroom. 
Pretty garden with stream. 
Good garage. 


Main electricity and water. 
(‘Hurseal’ radiators at 
valuation throughout). 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 


Joint Sole Agents: JACKSON-STOPS, Cirencester (Tel. 334/5) (Folio 15,765). 
HOBBS & CHAMBERS, Cirencester (Tel. 63). 


SUPPLEMENT—16 


A RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 


Excellently modernised, partly T7th-Cen- 
tury with later additions. 


SPACIOUS HALL, DRAWING ROOM 
DINING ROOM, MORNING ROOM, STUDY 
DOMESTIC OFFICES. 5 BEDROOMS 

AND 3 BATHROOMS 


Mains electricity. Excellent water supply. 
Telephone. 


NER 


CHARTERED AUCTIONEERS 
AND ESTATE AGENTS 


THE OLD COTTAGE, PUTTENHAM 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL 17th-CENTURY HOUSE 


On the southerly slopes of the Hogs Back, 44 miles West of Guildford, in a charming and 
unspoilt village. 


a i 3 bedrooms (2 with basins), 
bathroom, 2 reception 
rooms and kitchen. 


DOUBLE GARAGE IN 
LARGE BARN, AND 
A NOTABLY WELL- 
STOCKED 34, ACRE 
GARDEN. 


Main electricity and water, 
modern drainage. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION AT A LATER DATE. 
Solicitors: Messrs. STONEHAM & Sons, 108 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Tel. Mansion House 8656. 
Auctioneers: Mussras. Eagar & Co., 74, Castle Street, Farnham, Surrey. Tel. 
Farnham 6221-3. 
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RUSSELL, BALDWIN & BRIGHT, LTD. 


20, KING STREET, HEREFORD (Tel. 4366), also at LEOMINSTER (Tel. 2363), TENBURY WELLS and HAY-ON-WYE 


HEREFORDSHIRE 


ABOUT 6 MILES SOUTH WEST OF THE CATHEDRAL CITY OF HEREFORD | 


Further details, particulars and orders to view from the Property Department, 20, King St. 


EGGAR: & G@ 


1958 


FIRST-CLASS FARM BUILDINGS 
5 MODERN COTTAGES 
T.T. AND ATTESTED PRODUCTIVE 
PASTURE, ARABLE AND ORCHARDING 
AMOUNTING IN ALL TO ABOUT 


191 ACRES 


FREEHOLD PRICE WITH VACANT 
POSSESSION 


£23,500 


Telephone: Hereford 4366. 


74, CASTLE, STREET, FARNHAM) | 
SURREY (Tel. Farnham 6221-3 | 


FARNHAM, SURREY 
On outskirts of town,-yet within 1 mile of town centre. 
CHARACTER PROPERTY OF HISTORIC INTEREST 
including late 17th-century mill and mill house and 
COTTAGE ADJOINING and 6 acres of rough pasture. 
Suitable residential or approved business user. 
ALL MAIN SERVICES CONNECTED. 
AUCTION, JUNE 17 1958 


Solicitors: Messrs. KHMPSON, WRIGHT & TRIMMING, 33, South Street, Farnham. 
Tel. Farnham 6022. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. EaGarR & Co., 74, Castle Street, Farnham, Surrey. Tel. Farn- 
ham 6221-3, 


HAMPSHIRE 


In lovely rural setting—Bentley station 3 miles. 
EARLY 18th-CENTURY BRICK AND STONE BUILT RESIDENCE 


Suitable conversion and well worth necessary expenditure on renovation 
and modernization. 


Entrance lobby, 3 reception rooms, kitchen, scullery, 5 bedrooms, outbuildings” ane 
2 ACRE paddock. Main electricity, gas and water connected. 


PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


HENRY SMITH & SON 


20 NORTH STREET, HORSHAM. Tel. 3271 


NEAR HORSHAM 
In the Village of Slinfold 
ATTRACTIVE SMALL DETACHED RESIDENCE 

LARGE RECEPTION 

ROOM (22 ft. 6 in. by 

15 ft.), SPACIOUS 

ENTRANCE HALL, 

KITCHEN/BREAKFAST 
ROOM, 4 BEDROOMS, 

BATHROOM ~ 


All main services. 
Central heating. 


GARAGE . 
Attractive garden of 
14 ACRE 
“FREEHOLD £4,950 POSSESSION 
Apply: HENRY SMITH & SON, as above. 


CHESSHIRE, GIBSON & CO. 


Chartered Surveyors and Land Agents, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
COLMORE HOUSE, 21, WATERLOO STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 2. 
Tel.: MiDland 2451. 


WOODNORTON, NEAR EVESHAM 
Evesham 3 miles, Worcester 12 miles, Birmingham 32 miles. 
SALE BY AUCTION OF THE ULTRA-MODERN CHALET TYPE 
COUNTRY RESIDENCE. Beautifully appointed in contemporary style. 
Moberly situated on high srenka with glorious views. 


Briefly containing: Attrac- 
tive entrance hall, fully- 
fitted cloakroom, day nur- 
sery, 2 exceptionally fine 
reception rooms and special 
sun balcony, ultra-modern 
kitchen and_ breakfast- 
room. 5 most delightful 
and beautifully appointed 
bedrooms, 2  well-fitted 
bathrooms, shower room. 
Garage (for 3 cars), Charm- 
ing garden. 2 paddocks. 
Orchard. Valuable wood- 
lands. 
Excellent newly-built 
staff bungalow or guest 
annexe. 


Main electricity. Oil-fired central heating. 


Total area about 56 acres. VACANT POSSESSION ON COMPLETION 
For further particulars, apply to the Agents, as above. 


A. T. MORLEY HEWITT, Frcs, ras 


EST. 1765 FORDINGBRIDGE, HANTS Tel. 2121 


AVON VALLEY AND NEW FOREST 


Bournemouth 12 miles. 
JACOBEAN FARMHOUSE IN SUPERB ORDER 


4 BEDROOMS (basins), 
MODEL BATHROOM, 
CLOAKROOM, 

38 RECEPTION ROOMS 


OFFICE, KITCHEN, 
UTILITY 


MAIN ELECTRICITY 
GAS, WATER 


GARDEN TO STREAM, 
PADDOCKS 


Ny 


ABOUT 5 ACRES 


£8,500, INCLUSIVE COSTLY FITTINGS 


RICHARD AUSTIN & WYATT 


26, LONDON ROAD, SOUTHAMPTON Tel. 26126/7 


WINCHESTER 4% MILES 


Outskirts of village, on ’bus route. 2 floors only. 
FREEHOLD RESIDENCE 


38 RECEPTION ROOMS 
CLOAKS, 5 BEDROOMS 
BATHROOM 


Services. 


2 GARAGES 


DELIGHTFUL 
GROUNDS 


PADDOCK AND 
GRASSLAND 


SIX ACRES (Approx). £5,250 
Sole Agents: RICHARD AUSTIN & Wyatt, 26, London Road, Southampton. 
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WINKWORTH & CO, cnmciewn BLAKE & CO. 


By Order of D. H. E. McCOWEN, ESQ., D.S.O., D.S.C. 


FINCHAMPSTED HOUSE, BERKS 


A DELIGHTFUL, EASILY MANAGED HOUSE, LUXURIOUSLY EQUIPPED 
WITH FARM OF 176 ACRES 
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THREE SPACIOUS 
RECEPTION ROOMS 
AND STUDY 


TWO FINE SUITES EACH OF 
BEDROOM, BATHROOM AND 
DRESSING ROOM 
4 ADDITIONAL BEDROOMS 
WITH 2 BATHROOMS 


SELF-CONTAINED STAFF 
FLAT 


ELECTRICITY, WATER AND 
GAS FROM MAINS 


OIL-FIRED 
CENTRAL HEATING 


GARAGE FOR 4 CARS 
T.T. COWHOUSE AND 
3 COTTAGES 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
VACANT POSSESSION 


A SALE OF THE HOUSE WITH A SMALLER ACREAGE WOULD BE CONSIDERED 


Particulars and photographs from Joint Agents: 


WINKWORTH & CO. 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W.1. 
Tel.: GRO 3121. 


BLAKE & CO. 
103, MOUNT STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. 
Tel.: GRO 3761. 


16, KING EDWARD 
STREET, OXFORD 
Tel. 4637 and 4638 


9, MARKET PLACE, 
CHIPPING NORTON, 


JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK SrLSEASE: 


In the OXFORD-WITNEY-FARINGDON TRIANGLE 


BERKSHIRE 


Abingdon 2k miles, Didcot Station (Paddington one hour) 4 miles, Oxford 9 miles. 


A VERY PLEASANT, MODERNISED, COUNTRY HOME 
‘ naoeniee . wi ses f mE 


THE WILLOWS FARM, COTE, OXFORDSHIRE 
A SUPERB RESIDENTIAL AND COMMERCIAL MIXED HOLDING 
delightfully placed in approximately 81/2 ACRES. 
ot ge , Lowe > 


of Holbeton, 


a fine view. 


SOUTH DEVON COAST 


9 MILES FROM PLYMOUTH 
In secluded valley with magnificent estuary and woodland views, + mile from village 


Designed by leading architect. Built 1957. Lounge-dining room 24 ft. by 14 ft., 
fitted study, 2 double bedrooms, 1 single bedroom, bathroom and 2 separate w.c.s, 
ultra-modern kitchen. Oil-fired central heating. Garage. 0 
The house is beautifully fitted with wardrobes and cupboards. Every room has 


For further particulars apply: 
DUNBAR, CHORTLES, HOLBETON, S. DEVON. Tel. 


Occupying « secluded and 
sheltered position in the 
midst of its charming, but 
simply designed gardens, 
facing due south, on the 
fringe of a delightful little 
riverside village. 


Square entrance hall, 3 sit- 
ing rooms, 4 bedrooms, 
dressing room and 2 bath- 
rooms. 
Main electricity and wuter 
supplies. 
2 garages, 
In all about 114 ACRES 


FOR SALE FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES StyLEs & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 
OFFICES ALSO AT RUGBY AND BIRMINGHAM 


JERSEY. CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Utility room, workshop. 


Holbeton 26. 


Attractive, modernised, 
Cotswold stone-built 
house, in perfect order. 


2 sitting rooms, 4 bed- 
rooms, bathroom. 


Main electricity and water 
supplies. 


Outstandingly good 
modern buildings for pigs 
and poultry. 


FREEHOLD WITH VACANT POSSESSION 
Offers considered for a private sale. 
Recommended by the Sole Agents: JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, Oxford Office. 


A SECLUDED DETACHED RESIDENCE OF EXCEPTIONAL QUALITY 
STANDING IN ITS OWN GROUNDS OF ABOUT 3 ACRES. 


The accommodation com- 
prises ; oak-panelled lounge 
(31 ft. by 15 ft.), dining 
room (20 ft. by 15 ft.), 
breakfast room with direct 
service hatch to kitchen 
(Aga cooker), tiled pantry, 
etc., 4 bedrooms (all fitted 
gas fires and electric 
points), tiled bathroom 
(heated towel rail), separate 
w.c., parquet block floor- 
ing on ground floor and 
oak strip flooring through- 
out first floor. 


heated timber-built greenhouse. 


Outbuildings: include spacious double garage, large workshops and storeroom, and a 
Mains gas, water and electricity. 


Immediate Vacant Possession. 


For further details please apply to: 


E. S. TAYLOR LTD., 1, BOND STREET, JERSEY. 
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MONARCH 9378 
(3 lines) 


A UNIQUE AND BEAUTIFULLY 
DESIGNED COUNTRY HOUSE 


built about 1911 of Bargate stone and teak 
framing, standing in its own wooded grounds 
of 


23 ACRES 


2 principal suites each comprising bedroom, dressing 

room and bathroom, 4 secondary bedrooms, 

bathroom, lofty billiards room, lounge hall, 

3 reception rooms, kitchen, usual offices and 

servants’ quarters (sitting room and bedroom). 
3 rooms on top floor. 


FACING DUE SOUTH i < 
FREEHOLD WITH POSSESSION. 


{Details from Owner’s Agents (above). 


LEAR & LEAR_ 


105, PROMENADE, 
CHELTENHAM. 


NORTH COTSWOLDS 
Chipping Campden 3 miles, Broadway 3% miles, Stratford-on-Avon 11 miles. 
Lovely Part-Elizabethan Cotswold House of Character. 
BROOK BEND, WESTON-SUB-EDGE 
\ Q Hall, 3 charming reception 
rooms, usual offices, 5 bed- 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. 


Main water, 
gas and electricity. 


GARAGE 


Excellent outbuildings in 
keeping. 


Beautifully maintained 
and enchanting old-world 
garden, 


ABOUT 34 ACRE 


WHICH WILL BE OFFERED BY AUCTION (unless previously sold 
privately) at THE LYGON ARMS HOTEL, BROADWAY, at 3 p.m., on 
TUESDAY, JUNE 24, 1958. 
Auctioneers’ Offices: 105, Promenade, Cheltenham. 
Solicitors: Messrs. NEw & SAUNDERS, Bridge Street, Evesham. 


R. W. ESTILL, eva. 


124, CLIFTON, YORK (Tel. York 53230) 


YORK 


FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 
2 miles YORK on main HULL road. 


GRIMSTON COURT ESTATE 


comprising 


MODERN RESIDENCE STANDING IN GROUNDS AND PADDOCKS 
OF 2212 ACRES OR THEREABOUTS 
The Residence contains 5 reception rooms, some 15 bedrooms and usual offices. 


IN FIRST-CLASS CONDITION 


IDEAL FOR HOTEL, SCHOOL OR OTHER COMMERCIAL USE 
LODGE. CHAUFFEUR’S HOUSE 
Garaging for 8 cars, stabling, etc. 


FOR SALE AS A WHOLE OR MAIN RESIDENCE COULD BE SOLD 
SEPARATELY 


R. W. ESTILL, F.v.1., 124, Clifton, York (Tel. York 53230). 


WRAYSBURY, BUCKS 


THIS DELIGHTFUL, WELL-FURNISHED RIVERSIDE BUNGALOW 
WITH GARAGE AND FLAT OVER 


TO BE LET 


18 miles London—40 minutes fast train from Waterloo. 


RIVER FRONTAGE 55 ft. PRIVATE LANDING STAGE. 
Well laid-out ornamental gardens. 3 beds., bath., large livi i 
etc. Garage for 3 cars. Residential flat over Rich Soca BEC 
AVAILABLE FULLY FURNISHED FOR 1 OR 2 
RENT 15 GNS. PER WEEK hers 
Agents: GARLAND SMITH & CO. 
64, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W.1. (QRO. 3175/6). 
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DOUGLAS YOUNG & CO. 


SUPERB SITUATION ON THE HANTS AND SUSSEX BORDER 


400 ft. above sea level with glorious panoramic views to the South Downs. 
PETERSFIELD 21/7, MILES 


| 
12, COLEMAN STREET, || 
LONDON, E.c.2. | 


EXCELLENT CONDITION THROUGHOUT 
Main water and electric services. 
Janitor central heating. 


MAGNIFICENT GROUNDS 


with sunken and rock gardens and with banks of 
rhododendrons, ~azaleas, flowering shrubs and 
copper beeches. 


Chauffeur’s house 


comprising: 3 bedrooms, 2 reception, kitchen and 
bathroom. {3 


GARAGE FOR 4 CARS 
MODERN STABLING 


PRICE £17,500 


Tel.: CHELTENHAM 
3548 and 3808. 


WILTSHIRE 


In lovely country, 6 miles Chippenham, 10 miles Devizes. 
The Valuable Freehold T.T. Attested Dairy and Mixed Farm, 
TUCKS FARM, CHARLCOTE 
Modernised Period 2 
Farmhouse, 
2 reception, 4 bedrooms, 
bathroom, good kitchen, 
farm office, 2 attic rooms. 
Main water and electricity. 
Modernised cottage. First- 
class buildings, the subject 
of considerable expendi- 
ture, with fully concreted 
yards and model dairy 
premises. Fertile land, in 
all about 166 ACRES. 


FOR SALE BY AUCTION (unless previously sold privately) 
at THE ANGEL HOTEL, CHIPPENHAM, on FRIDAY, June 20, 1958. 


Solicitors: Messrs. READ & READ, King Square, Bridgwater. 


CORNWALL 


SMALL DETACHED 
FREEHOLD COUNTRY COTTAGE 


With delightful garden situated in the heart of the country, peaceful views of pastures 
green, 


Comprising: 
LIVING ROOM AND KITCHEN, AND BEDROOM AND 
' LANDING-CUM-BEDROOM 


4 


Main electricity, pump and natural spring water supply, chemical sanitation. 


OWNER’S GENUINE PRIVATE SALE 


PRICE ONLY £500 


Write, first instance: 


JOHN FORD 
NEW BRIDGE HILL, GUNNISLAKE, CORNWALL 


NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX 


One of London’s best residential districts 


7 minutes to shops and station, with frequent fast trains to Town. Moor Park and 
Sandy Lodge golf courses one mile- away. 


Spacious and easily 
maintained house. 
With 5 bedrooms (all with 
h. and c. basins), dressing 
room, bathroom, lounge 
(22 ft. by 18 ft.), dining 
room (24 ft. by 16 ft.), oak- 
panelled billiards room with 
built-in cocktail bar, cloak- 
room. Large kitchen with 
excellent storage space, 
scullery with double sink. 
Electrically heated radiators 
throughout house. 

All main services. 
Beautiful garden of approx. 
V2 ACRE, which is an. 
outstanding feature. 


Consisting mainly of lawns and flower beds in perfect order. 


PRICE £8,000 FREEHOLD 


BOX 1608, Country Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. 
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CITROEN...SUPERLATIVE... 


... but how can mere 
words describe heaven on the road? 


AKE a pepper-pot of the dictionary: shake out the 

comparatives, the superlatives, the adjectives, the 
adverbs. At the end, you’ll have to admit defeat. You'll 
have to let a sigh of satisfaction, a possessive glance, a 
fondling touch, tell of your delight when you see, you 
drive, you own this sleek, wonderful machine that for 
want of a better, prouder title has to be called a car. 
Acar! No, not a car, a realized dream of the motor trans- 
port of the future. In 1968, perhaps, there will be others 
like it. But now... only one. Yet you won’t be able to 
brag about it. Words, mere words, will dry on your lips. 
You'll have to be satisfied with the envy you sce in those 
who must remain content with a 1958 model . . . ten years 
behind your own, your unique, CITROEN D.5S.19. 


D.S.19 performance is proved —not only by first-time 
success in the Monte Carlo Rally but by thousands of 
owners all over the world. Get one of the 100 Citroén 
dealers in this country to give you a demonstration. For 
name of nearest agent and full details of the D.S.19 and 
other Citroén models write to the address below. 


TCE) 


ONLY A CITROEN D.S.19 HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 
no other car has more than two of them! 
@® Hydro-pneumatic suspension on all wheels keeps car at 


same height and on even keel, whatever the load or camber 
... smooth riding over roughest surfaces. Exclusive to Citroen. 


@ Power-operated front-wheel disc brakes (standard brakes for 
rear wheels) with twin pedals—hydraulic and mechanical— 
for instant halting always. Exclusive to Citroén. 


@ Hydraulically-assisted rack and pinion steering makes for 
feather-touch, finger-tip control. Exc/usive to Citroen. 


@® Hydraulically-operated gearbox. Clutch automatically dis- 
engages below minimum rf.p.m.—engine cannot stall. 


@ Single spoke steering wheel and new-angle steering column 
minimize danger to wrists and chest—make Citroén safest to 
drive. Exclusive to Citroen. 
@ Front wheel drive plus low centre of gravity give maximum 
road-holding . . . facilitate high-speed cornering. 

PLUS (AMONGST OTHER THINGS) 
@ Seating for six adults—in comfort. Oversize boot—17 cu. ft. 
@ The best all-round visibility of any production saloon. 
@ Genuine top-speed of 87-90 m.p.h., 28-30 m.p.g. at 45 m.p.h. 


Price-— £1,150 plus £576.7.0 p.t. 


Don't just keep up— get ten years ahead yith a 


CLEFROEN 


Also available: the I.D.19 
£998 plus £500.7.0 p.t. and the 
versatile 2.C.V.-— £398 
plus £200.7.0 p.t. 


Citroen Cars Limited, 
Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks. 


Telephone: Slough 23811 
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a Braemar with a difference 


Everyone knows the beautiful Braemar classics, but this is different. It’s the Braemar Brevet, 
and every stitch of it is news — the hipbone length, the gentle fit, the flat stocking-stitch hem 
and the doubled ribbing borders. 

A high fashion line, dream-spun colours and the special meticulous magic of Braemar 


craftsmanship —that is the Brevet for you. And the price? Just 4} gns. See the Braemar Brevet 
at your favourite store — and hurry! 


COLOURS OF DREAMS Above is Scottish Rose, vivid as summer. Two more to ask for — Sandalwood 
and Castle Grey, subtle, smoky colours, only possible in the fine, soft Braemar lambswool, with its silky bloom. 


BRAEMAR KNITWEAR LIMITED, HAWICK, SCOTLAND 
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NOTES 
By LAN NIALL 


HE horticultural shop was cluttered with 
all sorts of gear as I hurried in, almost 
~ falling headlong over sprays, bags of hop 
‘manure, cans of anti-this and anti-that, bug-killer 
and soon. Where were my pots (fibre, bottomless) 
|for ring cultivation? A blank stare was my re- 
ward. My name wasn’t in the book and I was one 
of the unlucky ones. The reason, it seems, is that 
television has made every amateur in the green- 
‘house keen to grow tomatoes by the ring 
method. Pots seemed to be a drug on the market 
at New Year. Now they are like gold. We 
talked for a while, and I finally came away with 
eighteen pots with slits in the base which would 
do just as well. 

Enthusiasm is a great thing. The most 
| suitable greenhouse was cluttered with cacti and 
a host of things that had to be moved and 
rearranged. Some long planks set on edge on the 
zinc staging served to contain the chippings. 
The pots were placed and the chippings gathered 
from half a dozen corners. Some people use 
cinders, ashes or clinkers, but we decided that 
we had enough small chippings for the job. 


* * 


* 

HERE remained the making up of the 

compost. It was raining a little and the 
best place for getting the bulk of the material 
involved a barrowing journey through the hen- 
‘run. J have seen people trying to climb a 
greasy pole, but walking a slimy slope in rubber- 
soled shoes with a barrow-load of compost is a 
considerable feat and something a little more 
intricate than climbing greasy poles. Down I 
went. in a sort of ballet movement and the 
barrow lurched and threatened to come over. 
Counterbalance on a slipping elbow brought the 
barrow on to an even keel and I rose well 
plastered with mud. The hens all clucked their 
approval. I said some hard things about 
them and their sense of humour. 

I hadn’t said all when we were off again 
doing the barrow ballet, with one leg in the air 
and the trunk doing a graceful reverse turn. 
The barrow remained upright, but this was 
getting beyond a joke. I stopped on the ground, 
grabbed the spade, cut a foothold, stood up, cut 
another, moved a pace, drew the barrow after 
me and repeated the operation. The hens 
seemed disappointed, but I-was thankful to be 
out of the mess. I wonder if I should ever have 
made my escape had the place been a duck run. 

At the end of the day the greenhouse looked 
tidy and somehow technical. The eighteen 
tomatoes were in. At the same time three panes 
of glass had been renewed. The second green- 
house is to be kept for more old-fashioned 
cultivation. We shall see how it goes with our 
venture. One friend reports that he somehow 
went wrong last year and his tomatoes were 
inferior, while the builder who came to put a 
new window in the house before Christmas said 
he had never done so well as with the ring 
method, using weathered clinkers round the 


pots. 
* * 
* 


T is raining. We needed rain, of course, and 
for the past two days we have had our share 
and a little more, I think. People are making 
stock remarks about this making the little 
apples or the little potatoes big. It certainly 
makes the haulms of potatoes shoot up a bit, 
and the green carpet between rows takes on a 
greener shade. A friend is rubbing his hands 
because he won’t have to go watering a new 
lawn he has just set with one of these creeping 
grasses that are supposed to make the most 
dreary landscape as green and pleasant as a 
fell side in Cumberland. 

My decision is to put in some cabbage and 
brussels sprouts, because I think they do better 
going into a naturally moistened soil than being 

_puddled in in dry weather. The pigeons are 
Standing by. A whole army of magpies, crows 
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W. R. Bawdon 


PUPPY LOVE 


and rats are also apparently at hand, for we are 
losing eggs, although the reason could be an 
epidemic of egg-eating, for which one adviser 
suggests mustard and another an _ eggshell 
stuffed with cotton wool soaked with paraffin. 
If the pigeons and jackdaws settle on the 
kitchen garden, they do it at first light. This 
has always been noticed and, apart from my 
getting out of bed and taking a shot at them, the 
remedy would appear to be the installation of 
an automatic bird-scarer. There is a snag here 
because we are not far from a convalescent 
home. It wouldn’t do to have bangs going off 
every half-hour through the night just to be 
sure of scaring the early bird. 

I notice that this problem is being studied 
in Worcestershire, where such devices are used 
by farmers and market gardeners. People who 
suffer with insomnia and invalids complain of 
the bangs in the night, and it looks as though 
this may give rise to a by-law to control the 
use of automatic bird-scarers. Alas, a by-law 
might limit the time of the bangs, but it wouldn't 
make the early bird change his hours. Perhaps 
a compromise might be reached by requiring the 
use of a scarer fitted with a time-switch that 
shuts off the apparatus at dusk and next allows 
a bang at first light. 

[ am sorry for the farmers. Getting up 
with the lark isn’t so bad if the lark gets up 
about ten o’clock, but we have produced in 
birds and animals an instinct for getting out to 
feed when the world is quiet and still. Perhaps 
we shall have to start moving the hands of the 
clock about again and living by real summer 
time. I’m in favour of that. We waste the 
better part of every day waiting for the other 
fellow to get up and do his part. 


* * 
* 


VER at the cottage the other day, when the 

sun was hot and we were having tea out of 
doors, the conversation turned to the ways of 
field mice and voles. A vole scuttled through the 
crevices in some stones overgrown by weeds in 
the characteristic way of voles when they get 
alarmed. I tried to find it, examining the 
miniature jungle by leaning over and studying 
it carefully and then by quickly moving stones, 
but I was too late. The vole had found an 
underground tunnel and was well away. 

My companion remarked on the vegetarian 
habits of the vole and described an experience 
he had while working on an electrical engineer- 
ing project, where he was compelled to take his 
lunch in a shed and, once in a while when the 
weather was favourable, out of doors. On one 
of these occasions a vole appeared in the shed. 
It was frightened and nervous, but it was also 
hungry. Perhaps it was just out of hibernation. 


It took a small piece of bread and darted away. 
After several days it became very, tame and 
seemed to wait for the men lunching in the 
shed. Finally it became so friendly that it 
would take a crumb from the fingers of one of 
them and indulge in a sort of tug-of-war for 
pieces of food, if the morsel offered was held 
tightly. 

On days when lunch could be eaten in the 
open the vole came out too, and it was popular 
with the men who had tamed it. On one occa- 
sion it was given quite a large piece of lettuce 
sandwich, which it bravely carried between its 
teeth. Unfortunately the lettuce dropped out 
and, to the surprise of the watchers, the vole 
put down the bread, trundled back to the 
lettuce and retrieved it. I suppose it was doing 
its best to make a sandwich again. 

“We were all sorry when the poor little 
thing was killed by the dumper being used on 
the site,’’ said my companion. I remember a 
similar sort of tragedy I came across when 
visiting a builder’s yard. The man in charge, 
a great burly fellow, paid little attention to my 
presence, but held something in his hand which 
I presently discovered was a mouse. A balk of 
timber had fallen upon it, he said. It was a very 
special mouse. He had fed it for more than six 
months. It walked across his ledgers when he 
filled them in, nibbled at his papers and made 
nests in his desk. The loss was causing great 
distress. 

* * 
* 

VERY so often the behaviour of people 
visiting the National Park area in my part 
of the world gives rise to a cry of outrage. Hill 
farmers are hostile to the hooligans who occupy 
sheepfolds and derelict farm buildings at the 
week-end and appear to th nk that they can do 
as they like because it is national property. 
The wardens, who are spread thinly, are often 
reluctant to approach these people for fear of 
being received with violence, and a solution 
seems difficult. The trouble is that some of the 
“owners”’ of the National Parks aren't fit to own 
anything, like the people who not long ago 
plastered with clay a notice ina public walk near 
here which read: ‘‘This is your property; please 

treat it as such,”’ or words to that effect. 

I can think of no solution except one that 
would restore the hills to peace and discourage 
visitors entirely. Introduce a few black bears 
and let them roam loose to feed on the bil- 
berries and roots and chase the characters in 
jeans and long coats right out over the tops of 
the mountains. I am sure one or two week-ends 
of such fun would make them content to stay 
at home and slide down slag heaps instead of 
behaving as they do here. 
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THE RIVER-LAND OF WILLIAM MORRIS 


By GEOFFREY GRIGSON 
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Kelmscott; and I am certain that 

once in his life, once in one June at 
least, everyone who feels at all for Eng- 
land as a man-made environment, should 
find his way into William Morris’s river- — 
land, should take the lane past his grey” 
manor house of Cotswold stone, and come 
to the bank, very green just here, of the 
slow Thames. First, perhaps, he should 
go into the churchyard at Kelmscott and 
look down at the long gravestones in the 
long grass marked with William Morris's 
name. 

The Thames is an extraordinary 
symbol of Morris. He writes very like the 
Thames, absorbed, not passionate, not 
always full, not always slow or low, but 
always with great clarity. Moreover, the 
Thames flowed through the whole of his 
life. His first river-land was not near this 
meeting-point more or less of Wiltshire, 
Gloucestershire, Oxfordshire and Berk- 
shire, but on the fringes of Epping Forest, 
not very far from a tidal Thames. After 
first years at Walthamstow, he lived 
at Woodford Hall till he was 13—in 
1847. 

He did not come to live at Kelmscott 
—almost as near to the Thames as he 
could get without floating on it—until 
1871. But there was plenty of Thames in 
between. Morris was at school at Marl- 
borough, which isn’t so far from the 
Thames (one of his early poems begins 
with Lancelot riding across the Wiltshire 
Downs, on his way to Glastonbury). He 
had more Thames as an undergraduate at 
Oxford. Next he built himself a house 
near the Thames at Upton; and last, and 
best of all, he came through the river 
lanes to Kelmscott where the church, 
whose churchyard was to receive him 
from a leaf-decorated farm-cart, was 
properly dedicated to the patron saint of 
the English. 

Kelmscott (which means the cottage 
or cot of the Englishman Cenhelm), if you 
come to think of it, is an emotional centre 
of England; not a topographical centre, 
but a centre of typically and historical 
sentiment, high up among the hay 
: Babin : eet ; meadows of the principal river of the 
aa Tt : is AR : English. 

~ : When I make my way there from 
KELMSCOTT MANOR, OXFORDSHIRE. Where William Morris ‘dreamt and worked and printed  Poscng’ Peery, mempstond, 
and wrote” changed least of all of William Morris’s 


I SUPPOSE June really is the time for 


fer-lands. It still has something of the 
i1ely cot status of Anglo-Saxony. Situated 
side a triangle of roads, it is still only 
by-road village, dead-end against the 
‘ames, which is unbridged nearer than 
‘idcot, many willow trees and twists below, 
‘d the Trout Inn, near Lechlade, about as 

‘uny twists and as many willows above. 
large skies, long roads. 


| Flat meadows, 
jorris had a solitude. Also he had a clutch of 
)edizeval churches to delight him right on the 
aks of his river; across from Kelmscott 

the other bank, in Berkshire, first Eaton 
astinies, then Buscot (where there 
orris windows designed by Burne 
mes). Next, past the spire of Lechlade 
jurch and, switching from county to 
unty, first of all Inglesham Church in 
utshire, then Kempsford Church in 
‘oucestershire, and next Castle Eaton 
durch, again in Wiltshire, just above 
e level of the floods. 

All are worth visiting, but Ingles- 
im, with no village, low, without a 
wer, filled with old timber-work and 
tws, was Morris’s favourite. Inside, a 
aall discreet brass tablet records his 
mcern for a church which boxes the 
ist inside itself, without a speck of 
tentation. (I may add that Morris’s 
‘eservation work at Inglesham itself 
‘gins to need preserving.) 

Morris enjoyed the contrast be- 
yveen Inglesham, which comes nearer 
s social ideal, and Kempsford, up a 
irly stretch of the Thames, where a 
eat royal 14th-century tower rises on 
urow arches above the river. If you 
) into Kempsford Church just when 
is getting dark—or just when it is 
sing light—you may have, so I find, 
remarkable intimation of the late 
iddle Ages, from the moment you 
yen the door. Look down the nave, 
id arch beyond arch goes up firm into 
-defined dusk. Kempsford, though, 
3 tower built by John of Gaunt, spoke 
‘Morris of oppression as well as of fine 
edieval craftsmanship. A _ castle 
ongside commanded the rippling ford 
rough the Thames from Gloucester- 
ire into Wiltshire. But there was 
ason enough to think that one man 
uch entertained in that castle had 
en Geoffrey Chaucer, to whom 
orris, down-stream, paid homage with 
s lovingly designed, lovingly printed 
elmscott Chaucer. Restorations and 
iditions to this church were made by 
_E. Street, the pre-Raphaelite archi- 
et who was Morris’s early tutor in 
sign. 

Of course, one reason for honour- 
g William Morris above most dutiful 
vers of the English environment is 
nply that this Thames country, this 
empsford, this Inglesham, this Kelms- 
tt of his, prompted, collected, and 
inforced ideas and ideals in him. He 
is not simply provincial in his feeling; 
- had a vision forwards because it 
is also backwards. 

June, though, as I say, is the 
oper time for Morris’s Kelmscott (or 
e most proper time, since Kelmscott 
S an affecting character in any 
ason), because June and hay and 
‘ar water in the fords were at the 
ntre of Morris’s teaching intellectually 
d emotionally. They were Morris’s 
age of the perfect England without dis- 
rmony or injustice. 

I don’t know any length of the Thames, 
illiam Morris or no, quite so moving as the 
een bank immediately outside the grounds 
d the water-ditch of the manor. You need 
st enough wind to turn the willow leaves, just 
ough wind or breeze to run along the width of 
; reflective river; also just cloud enough to 
ck blueness overhead. That vision of Kelms- 
tt, that peace of a centre of England, discovers 
-erwards a score of responses in Morris's prose 
d Morris's verse, especially if you can add 
y being cut or carried, or the smell of hay, to 
‘ments of willow, wind and water. 


| 
are 
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In one poem a band of Morris’s ideal 
Englishmen, or his ideal upright countrymen of 
the Middle Ages, come out before dawn and 
cut swathes of June hay so that the people 
can reach the meeting-place of the hundred 
down by the river. Another poem celebrates 
June and beanfields, and Kelmscott aspens, 
and a sky which is calm ‘‘with harmless 
clouds,’’ and ‘‘this little stream whose hamlets 
scarce have names.” 

In particular, too, I like a river-land vision 
not of hay and June, for once, but of harvest, 
which he named The Hall and the Wood. Sir 
Rafe of Greenhowes goes from the oppressors 


“THIS LITTLE STREAM WHOSE HAMLETS SCARCE HAVE NAMES.” 
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by Oxford University), the long, wide fields— 
“not all hath worn away”; and there are even 
details in which the landscape Morris knew is 
now more quiescent. If lanes have hardened 
into roads, if road traffic has changed and 
increased, river traffic has slackened to a sum- 
mer passage of punts and skiffs down from 
Lechlade. When Morris dreamt and worked and 
printed and wrote in his manor house, a main 
artery passed his windows. The clear Thames 
joined east and west and gave access to the 
industrial North—or at least, the Thames in 
combination, the other side of Lechlade, with 
the old Thames and Severn Canal. Barges must 


The narrow Thames 


at Radcot, near Kelmscott 


to join the honest men in the Green Wood. He 
rides down through the wheat, he comes to the 
long green lane that leads to the ford (there are 
many such lanes above and below Kelmscott, 
though most of them are no longer green), and 
he sees “the sickle by the wain Shine bright as 
any sword.” 
~ One verse still applies, by and large, to 

this territory of the Upper Thames: 

Then rose his heart and cleared his brow, 

And slow he rode his way: 

As then tt was, so it is now, 

Not all hath worn away. 


Kelmscott, the manor house (now preserved 


have reminded Morris of the London he dis- 
liked (he preferred to imagine an old London 
“small, and white, and clean’’) and the “‘six 
counties overhung with smoke,’ which he pre- 
ferred always to forget. The canal is abandoned, 
most of its lock-keepers’ romantic-looking round 
houses are uninhabited, and below Lechlade 
along the Kelmscott reaches the locks have lost 
their commercial function (once, though. I sup- 
pose the coal for heating the Morrises must have 
arrived by his clear river), and no more barges 
stop off by the willows and weir at the Anchor 
Inn, over on the Berkshire side. 

Lechlade itself (the gelad, passage, ford, 
where the Leach joins the Thames) is still 
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“BELOW LECHLADE ALONG THE KELMSCOTT REACHES THE LOCKS HAVE LOST THEIR COMMERCIAL FUNCTION 


an uncorrupted little town. So is Fairford, up 
the next tributary, the Coln, a few miles away 
from the Thames; though it must be added that 
the Fairford direction—by road—brings you 
now to the dismal eczema of aerodromes. If you 
take the road from Lechlade to Kempsford, you 
pass bombers—which also pass you, incessantly, 
screamingly, overhead. Indeed Kempsford is 


LECHLADE BRIDGE. In Lechlade boats can be hired to make the journey by water to Kelmscott 


now a little out of Morris’s ideal commonwealth, 
as one of those sad villages actually touched 
and infected and lopsided by runways. John of 
Gaunt’s great church-tower now carries a red 
light to keep the bombers away. 

Eden and ideal commonwealths need a 
snake; and there it is. But do something else. 
Get off the roads, get off the land and take to 


water. Go by punt, canoe, skiff, above Lechladij 
(where boats can be hired) and below Lechlade|, 
Then—barges apart—you will still be travelling|! 
along a highway, sunk below hay-level, whicl| 
has hardly altered since Morris pushed his owi|) 
punt out of the Kelmscott boathouse. You wil} 

be in a water-universe still. The bulrushe} 

moving in the current, the anchored yelloy| 
lilies, the petals of hawthorz 

which fall down and float oi) 
thesurface, the petals of purpli| 
loosestrife which fall an¢) 

float later on, the willows a}. 

all times, and those water} 
hens which slip in and ou 

of Morris’s poems—" ‘not all 

hath worn away.’ Ang¢ 

really this way of the wate! 

(when there is enough, of it 

is now the decent way 0 

coming to Kempsford. 

Now and again the editoi}) 
of CouNTRY LIFE has genthy ' 
reminded me [and with gooc| 
reason!—Ep.] that he doei| 
not edit a literary magazine} ” 
To forestall him this time, 
shall deny that William Morrij} 
is a literary man. He wrote} 
In: his writings he gatherec} 
out of England a_ strong) 
sentiment of the right life} 
Kelmscott—round about anc} 
up and down his waterway—| 
was for him pen and cote anc} 
essence and concentration 0 
that feeling. So going there/ 
can be more—much more—}- 
than going into the ambienc¢ 
of a man_-of-letters. And 
doesn’t Kelmscott in 195& 
remain a place where no ond 
has thought of placing ar} 
atomic power-station—so far} 
at least? 

Though Zeta, I reflect 
might bring us Morris’s 
earthly paradise. 


ACHTING P 


ACHT racing at Easter this year was the 
coldest thing I have known. Even in 
mackinaws and furs it was painful. Per- 
ps we are right to regard Whitsun as the time 
start, after all; or perhaps I am getting old. 
ow at last a sunny week-end or two have 
gun to make us feel better; and the Solent 
has started to relent, giving up that dull metallic 
look that has for half a year past seemed a 
better background for Murmansk convoys than 
for yachts sailed for pleasure. 
| The season of 1958 holds little novelty. 
One or two events will be unusual, but for 
hundreds of thousands of enthusiasts the season 
they await will be their own personal affair. 
High-lights there may be, but the great fleets 
of little boats will be strictly minding their own 
business and racing, cruising, sailing, motoring or 
just pottering, entirely for their own amusement. 
_ Perhaps I might pick out a few of the more 
remarkable features of this year. Two involve 
the America’s Cup and Cowes Week—both of 
them matters of wide interest and Concern. 
‘This year, for the first time since the war, there 
is to be a contest for the America’s Cup. A lot 
of fuss, some may think, about a hideous old 
(or not so old) Victorian jug. True, the restric- 
tions on the yachts competing have been 
completely relaxed until little of the original 
problem remains; but this is still a single-boat 
match between champions from either side of 
the Atlantic, and the fate of the racing can 
leave few people entirely cold. 

This year the match is in 12-metre yachts— 
big boats beside almost anything that sails 
to-day, though small fry compared with the 
giants that fought in the past. The British boat 
no longer has to make her own way there; she 
may now be shipped across. So we start on 
slightly better terms, perhaps, than hitherto. 
What, then, are the prospects? 

It is not easy to say. Much depends on the 
boat herself, much on the men in her. As far 
as the British boat Sceptre is concerned she, like 
the American, has been designed to the Inter 
national Rule, a formula which arithmetically 
restricts all the dimensions to within certain 
narrow limits. This particular formula has been 
going for about half a century now. So, while 
better and faster boats have evolved year by 
year throughout this period, it may well be 
thought that there is not now much scope for 
development left. Certainly the newest 6-metre 
boats, designed on a smaller scale under the 
same rule, have not always seemed faster than 
their elder sisters, and so the chance of any 
striking new gift of speed is remote. In addition, 
it must be admitted that the American designers 
will have the advantage of continuity with 
their pre-war experience. Alas, so many of our 
12-metre designers of former days are no longer 
among us, while the formidable Olin Stephens 
and others will be going ahead where once they 
left off. David Boyd has had a difficult task 
in design and we shall all wish him well in it. 
The challenger’s helmsman has not yet been 
selected, nor the crew. We shall hope that they 
will soon be picked and will be able to get down 
to the whole-time relentless practice that alone 
can defeat the resourceful Americans. 

Cowes Week was marred for many last year 
by the behaviour of boats hired by the Press. 
These obstructed the racing, and especially the 
Starting lines, and gave widespread offence. If 
Royal patronage is to be hoped for inthe future, 
it is clear that Cowes Regatta will have, for the 
first time, to contemplate provisions for the Press. 
Only by providing adequate arrangements, both 
for information and for photography, can the 
Regatta expect that freelance interference with 
the racing will be made unnecessary. The public 
May want stories and pictures, and the Press must 
provide them. If these are good enough, priva- 
teering will not pay. So it seems clear that some- 
thing must be done even before August of this year. 

What seems the most workable arrange- 
Ment is a Press office organised jointly by the 
clubs, the municipality and the Navy, together 
with representives of the Press itself (whether 
members of yacht clubs or not!). This com- 
Mittee could provide a Press launch which, in 

itably skilled hands, could approach the Royal 
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vessels sufficiently closely for photographs with- 
out wrecking everybody’s fun. It is to be hoped 
that some such enterprise will be set afoot; for it 
would be a real tragedy if Cowes were, after all 
these years, to lose its valued Royal patronage 
for the very reason that this patronage is so 
immensely popular. I can only hope that the 
damage has not already been done. 

One of the pleasant features of our estuaries 
and harbours is the great variety of small racing 
craft that may be found in them. Each place 
has its own one-design classes in which racing is, 
perhaps, at its most exciting. The very variety 
of these classes is, perhaps, one of the greatest 
attractions, as every place has its own char- 
acteristics of tide, depth, current or exposure. 
Each place has its keel-boat classes, and their 
name is legion. 

Many of these classes, however, are getting 
old. We begin to hear the call for new classes to 
replace them. And since the pre-war Dragons 
(now costly international ships to race) and the 


post-war Swallows (which are less than cosy on a 
normal blustery August day) no new class seems 
to present itself for the enthusiastic family man. 

Thus it comes that attention is—not 
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unflatteringly—being attracted to the Redwing 
class. These elegant and not over-deep vessels 


race at Bembridge, and at Cowes during the 
Regatta. They have the merits of beauty anda 
comfortable area of sail-plan for their size. 
The crew can sit in them, not only on them. 
And above all they are not cursed with the 
spinnaker, that sail that has broken more 
beautiful friendships than any other. Without 
this wild parachute-like gadget racing becomes 
quite civilised for a non-expert crew, and helms- 
men are not forced to take only athletes, 
contortionists or Houdinis as their helpers. < 

These boats are just now being fancied 
somewhat as a keel-boat class for Cowes. Of 
1938 design by Charlie Nicholson, they are a 
marvellous combination of good sailing with 
shallow draught, and they already sail at Cowes 
for their annual week. The Redwing Club, which 
runs this carefully controlled class, has been 
asked to consider a branch in Cowes, and I 
understand that the idea has met with the 
club’s approval. 

Finally, the Catamarans are with us. No 
one can have seen without a thrill these 
fantastically fast contraptions sizzling through 
the water. There will be a Catamaran race 


from Folkestone to Boulogne on July 12. 


Beken and Son, Cowes 


SCEPTRE CLOSE-HAULED. The Royal Yacht Squadron syndicate’s 12-metre challenger 
for the America’s Cup photographed recently in the Solent 
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A FINE PAIR OF LIBRARY BOOKCASES | 


By R. W. SYMONDS © 


r XO buy one piece of furniture, and then at a later 
date to buy from an entirely different source an- 
other piece of identical design, is by no means a 

common experience to the furniture collector. It did 
happen to Mr. John Blackwell, however. He owned an 
outstanding example of a mahogany bookcase of archi- 
tectural design dating from about the 1730s (Fig. 1), and 
a number of years later he brought its pair, which was 
identical in design and measurement, and was made from 
the same type of mahogany. The bookcases did not 
come from the same source and, unfortunately, no record 
existed of their original ownership. That they were both 
made by the same cabinet-maker there is no question, 
but whether both were made for the same customer there 
is some doubt, although it would seem that such import- 
ant bookcases must have been a special order for the 
furnishing of a gentleman’s library, and were not the 
stock design of a cabinet-maker. 

The piece of furniture that is most commonly found 
in pairs is the looking-glass. The reason for this was that 
the favourite place for a looking-glass was on the shad- 
owed wall between two windows. As the larger rooms in 
an 18th-century house were usually designed with three 
windows, this meant a pair of looking-glasses, one on 
each side of the middle window. Such looking-glasses 
were termed pier-glasses, because the wall between two 
windows was called a pier. Under the pier-glass stood a 
pier-table, which was sometines in the form of a card 
table or a gilt side table to match the looking-glass, or a 
table with a walnut or mahogany frame and a marble 
top. 

z Although many pairs of pier-tables must have been 
made, they are rarer to find to-day than a pair of looking- 
glasses. The same also applies to commodes, which were 
sometimes designed to stand against the window piers. 
.A pair of bookcases, however, is exceptional, for window 
piers, except in great mansions, were seldom wide enough 
for a bookcase like the example illustrated. In the 18th 
century free-standing bookcases were far more common 
than bookcases fitted to the walls of a hbrary. Therefore, 
a pair of bookcases, such as the subject of this article, 
would stand one either side of a chimney breast or a 
doorway. Probably in a large library there would be 
four or more, so that they stood around the room in the 
same way that Samuel Pepys arranged his 12 bookcases 
along the walls of his library overlooking the Thames at 
York Buildings. This system had the advantage that, 
as the library grew, so did the number of bookcases. It is 
for this reason that it is not possible to be certain as to 
how many bookcases similar to Mr. Blackwell’s pair were 
made originally. 

From the time of Pepys up to about 1730 the book- 
case had a pair of doors, and it ranged in width from 
3 ft. Gins. to 4 ft. or more, like the one illustrated. About 
1730 wings were added to this design of bookcase, which 
now formed the centre part of a larger structure. The 
winged bookcase continued in favour throughout the 
18th century and was far more popular than the early 
design with a pair of doors only. 

A distinctive feature of bookcases was the glazing of 
the doors. From the time of Charles II up to the mid 18th 
century the glazing took the form of upright rectangular 
panes similar to the glazing of the contemporary sash 


—THE CRISP CARVING OF THE PEDIMENT 


1—FINE MAHOGANY BOOKCASE MADE ABOUT 1735, ONE OF Aj 
IDENTICAL PAIR BOUGHT BY A COLLECTOR FROM TWO SOURCES) 


The pair would have stood one on each side of a chimney-breast or doorway 


| 
window, the glazing bars being of the same sec} 
tion. With the advent of the Chinoiserie style, ¢| 

which Chippendale, as far as furniture was cor 

cerned, was one of the chief exponents, the rec’ 
angular pane went out of fashion. The doors ¢} 
bookcases were now glazed with irregular pane} 
in the form of Chinese trellis. It was for thi 
reason that the description of a “ Bookcase wit} 
Chinese doors’ often appeared in advertis¢ 
ments and auction sale catalogues of the timi 
Bookcases therefore can be dated, for one wit} 
rectangular window glazing is unlikely to E} 
later than the 1740s and the glazing of Chines| 
trellis unlikely to be earlier. Before the Chit) 
oiserie style began to affect the design of th) 
bookcase, the bookcase of the George I perio} 
was strongly architectural in design; not onl) 
were the doors glazed like windows, but th} 
classical cornice was surmounted by a ped] 
ment. The base which formed a pedestal was i} 
classic proportion to the upper part. Severé 

architectural bookcases are illustrated in Batt} 
Langley’s Treasury of Designs, one of th) 
designs, dated 1739, being similar to the bool} 
case illustrated here. It will be noticed that i 

Langley’s design (Fig. 3) the pedestal is lowe 
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3.—PLATE OF A TUSCAN BOOKCASE, DATED 17 
discussed in the article are an improved version of this design. 


CHINESE DOORS, ABOUT 1755. 


and the doors taller, which is more in accord- 
ance with the proportions of a Classic Order. 
Langley terms his design Tuscan, which 
suggests that he has based the proportions on 
those of the Tuscan Order. But he has followed 
the wrong procedure, for in order to give the 
bookcase correct architectural proportions he 
has sacrificed the design and, instead of its 
being a useful piece of furniture, it is a Tuscan 
Bookcase. The mistakes so pronounced in Batty 
Langley’s design were not made by the cabinet- 
maker who was responsible for Mr. Blackwell's 
bookcase. The design of the latter shows that it 
was the work of a cabinet-worker who possessed 
a full knowledge of the wood-worker’s craft. In 


PHEASANT A 


CCASIONALLY, and sometimes more 
than just occasionally, one gets a bird 
which is disappointing at the table, and 

the last bird on the last day of the season pre- 
sented exactly this problem. He was an 
immense old-stager of uncertain age, with spurs 
over half an inch long. He had obviously lived 
a life of prosperity, for he was in excellent con- 
dition and scaled over three pounds. With 
spurs of that length you cannot get rid of him 
by slipping him into a brace to give to one of 
your guests, however much you may be tempted 
in some cases, so you keep him for yourself and 
wonder what the devil to do with him. 

No cookery book seemed to supply the 
answer to the problem, but finally a method 
Was discovered which turned out a very succu- 
lent result. He was cooked in a modified style 
of Bonne Femme, or, as I prefer it, “a la ’Amp- 
shire.” 

First of all the bird should be well hung, 
three to six weeks or longer, according to the 
Weather and taste, and then dressed as for 
Toasting. The recipe itself is simple. 

Put the bird in a pressure cooker with the 
usual small amount of water and cook at 15 lb. 


. 


(Right) 
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39, FROM BATTY LANGLEY’S TREASURY OF DESIGNS. The bookcases 
4.—BOOKCASE OF A TYPE KNOWN AS BOOKCASE WITH 


Chinese trellis doors replaced the rectangular-paned doors of Fig. 1 after the 1740s 


contrast to Langley’s design the pedestal has 
been raised in height to form convenient cup- 
boards, the doors of which are of a wood con- 
struction, panelled in the traditional manner. 
The broken pediment has been decorated with 


ornament composed of acanthus foliage and 
eagle heads to relieve the severity and plain- 
ness (Fig. 2). In the middle is a platform 
designed for a bust or a vase. 

One curious feature is that each of the 
doors, ded into six panes, has the two 
bottom rows of the same height, but the top 
panes are square and not rectangular. It is 


difficult to think of a reason why all the panes 
were not made of the same size. The presence 


LA ’AMPSHIRE 


for 12 minutes. While this is cooking, prepare 
and slice two large or three medium onions, and 
dice 4 oz. of streaky bacon. Take the bird from 
the cooker and pour the juice into a basin soit may 
be added to the stock you will eventually make 
from the carcass. Put into the cooker 3 oz. of 
butter, or better still, dripping from a previous 
pheasant roast, together with the diced bacon, 
and fry the pheasant lightly in this, turning it 
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FORMULA 


OW shall I make the frailties of age 

Meet the demands of the uncertain years? 
Will words grow faint across a mottled page 
Blurred by a mist of self-indulgent tears? 
Will rhythm fade on one exhausted note, 
And pain grow stronger, lacking antidote? 


O never that. A greatly favoured few 

Discover peace in less intense desires ; 

Discard false values, and restore the true. 

Words still have magic, music still inspires 

Moments of vision, rare and heaven-sent ; 

Give me this secret of the heart's content. 
KATHLEEN MERRICK. 


<> 


of the eagles decorating the pediment indicate 
that this pair of bookcases was made between 
1720 and 1735, when the eagle motif was very 
popular with carvers, not only for furniture and 
chairs but for looking-glasses as well. 

A particularly pleasant feature of this pair 
of bookcases is the thin spun glass with which 
the doors are glazed. The curved surface of each 
pane gives an irregular reflection, which lends 
character to the glazing not to be found with 
thick modern glass with its even surface. 
Spun glass belongs to the age of craftsmanship 
and, therefore, endows an old bookcase with an 
additional artistic quality. 

Illustration 1 Collection of John Blackwell. 


By G. E. SHIPWAY 


until browned all over. Then add the onions 
and a dessertspoonful of tomato chutney, 
season it and cover with the lid, and simmer for 
an hour and a quarter. 

When done, remove the bird on to a hot 
dish and serve as a roast, with vegetables and, 
preferably, potatoes baked in their jackets, and 
perhaps a plain watercress salad. Serve some 
of the liquid as gravy and a little of the onion 
mixture separately as a garnish. It is all quite 
delicious. 

There is more than one facet to this recipe. 
Salve from the cooker the rest of the onion 
mixture, draining back the fat, and keep it to 
go in your next stew or steak ple, unless you 
want to eat it with the cold bird, which, to my 
mind, is even better than the hot. Furthermore, 
keep the dripping from the cooker and try it on 
hot toast for tea after a country walk; it really 
is good. 

The results of this simple method were 
eminently satisfactory, and I look forward to 
next season with more confidence and pleasure, 
for I now know how to deal with the bird of 
doubtful age and shall never hesitate or be 
ashamed to invite a friend to share it. 
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AN ALPINE NATIONAL PARK 


By WILLIAM CONDRY 


‘ VISITORS to Switzerland looking atamap = . 
of the country are often puzzled to find - 

the words ‘‘National Park’’ printed across 
the remotest eastern corner of the Swiss Alps. 
Surely, they ask, isn’t virtually all Switzerland a 
national park? Why single out a little bit for 
this title? They are right. Switzerland is, un- 
officially, one. great national park, the playground 
of Europe. The trouble comes merely from a 
confusion of names: for when the Swiss say 
“national park’’ they mean precisely what we 
would call a nature reserve. 

And what a fine nature reserve it is—this 
mountain-section stretching for twenty miles 
(very much more if you go up hilland down dale) 
on the south of the Inn valley, a quite wild, 
practically uninhabited region, and in so small a 
country as Switzerland a surprisingly large area 
to be freed from all commercial exploitation. No 
doubt there was some truth in the cynical com- 
ment I heard from a Swiss naturalist in Zernez. 
The Swiss, he said, would never have financially 
sterilised so large an area if the timber there had 
not been the poorest in Switzerland. Tree for 
tree I daresay these forests do not compare with 
say those of the Jura; they look very fine forests 
all the same, especially after those of Britain. 
Not that the danger of exploitation is entirely 
Over: even now one of the valleys in the park is 
under the threat of drowning by a hydro- 
electric scheme. 

The Swiss were early in the field in the 
matter of nature reserves, It was in 1909 that 
the Cluoza valley was set aside as a national 
park, the rest being added in subsequent years. 
So for half a century nature has been left to take 
its Own course in this 80 square miles of the 
Lower Engadine. The rules governing the 
park are strict: no disturbing of animals, no 
collecting of plants, no picking of flowers, no 
camping, not even any straying from the few 
roads, though of course in so great a reserve the 


last rule is scarcely Shrorecabie by the handful IN THE SWISS NATIONAL PARK. This park is at the eastern end of Switzerland and |p 
of wardens. includes about 80 square miles; it is notable for rare wild life 


2 


Not that there is nearly as much danger of disturbance of |) 
wild life here as elsewhere in Switzerland. For the national park) 
is well away from lakes, towns, large hotels, spas, glaciers, funicu-) 
lars, chair-lifts, ski-slopes and toboggan runs; you won’t find even} i 
a roadside stall to offer you a picture postcard, a pennant for your | 
car or a sprig of edelweiss. In fact, there is nothing to attract any-)\/ 
one. For in this one corner of their land the Swiss have wisely re-} 
fused to exercise their talent for entertainment. If you are aij) 
naturalist, or if you want primeval, unspoilt country away from} 
the crowd, you are free to go to the national park. But no one is) 


: — —<— going to urge you to go. 
UN A . ° "The natural gateway to the park is Zernez, a Romansch 
: speaking village on the banks of the Inn, set in a flat-bottomed } 


hollow between slopes that rise steeply nearly all round and are 
rolecziu b lut d f| clad for one or two thousand feet with conifer forests and then} 
a SO U la a lora e auna rise bare and majestic to sharp, snow-capped peaks. Zernez lies | 
Wise ala ssa close to both Austria and Italy with the national park lying along | 
a or near the frontier with both those countries. One motor road} 
traverses the park, the narrow, winding and, in summer, dusty road 
that climbs out of the Inn valley from Zernez and heads south|} 
through the forests of the park, over the Ofenpass and down to | 
the delightful villages of Santa Maria and Mustair. From thi 
road the motorist and the bus passenger can in less than half an 
hour see a typical cross-section of the park’s scenery: its deep: 
valleys, its cool, shady, lower forests, the higher slopes where the}, 
trees thin and become spindly and, above these, arid, rocky slopes} 
rising to jagged, snowy pinnacles. 

But, though it takes him much longer, it is only the walker} 
who gets into the real heart of this park, and this he does best not} 
by the motor road from Zernez but by one of the footpaths that} 
strike up through the forests from the various Inn villages up- | 
river from Zernez.. Suppose you go up from Zuoz by way of the} 
Muschauns valley, perhaps looking for birds and plants you are} 
: . unlikely to see wild in Britain. Then if it is spring, or if summer is} 
S-CHANF ; Sa : pS oe - not too far spent, you will find Bonelli’s warblers singing and} 

: aye Rute S nesting in the shade of the spruces. And if you know the chiff- | 
chaff only as a rather lowland bird, as in Britain, you will be sur- | 
prised to hear it singing far up through these forests to over’ 
6,000 feet. 

Again, if you want to see some non-British woodpeckers, you! 
had best choose the breeding season, for later on they become} t 


NOTICE-BOARD AT ONE OF THE ENTRANCES TO ae PARK. silent and elusive. The great black woodpecker is here and the} 


é : Sie a ih three-toed woodpecker which, more than other species, has the 
This notice, which shows the extent of the park, is in Romansch, the fourth abit of pecking cavities and rings on tree-trunks ae suck out the 
official Swiss language 


sap. But if you are too late for warblers and woodpeckers you) 
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through from spring to autumn, one species succeeding 
another; red blooms of alpen-rose draped along the way- 
side rocks; dry, level swards bright in spring with 
gentians and anemones, in summer with round leaved 
wintergreen, felwort, frog orchid, Alpine aster, orange 
hawkweeds, mountain everlasting, soapwort and Erica 
carnea, Then there is the charming flora of the cool 
forest underskirts: delicate linnza, with its pink, droop- 
ing bells; the large waxen blooms of the single-flowered 
wintergreen; the delightful Alpine clematis; beds of dryas 
white with delicate flowers. The list could go on and on. 

I am almost forgetting the marmots. When you 
hear one whistle to you for the first time you are perhaps 
too stiffly English to turn round and look. Then, as the 
whistling continues and seems so v ery psre on the moun- 
tain air, you do at last turn in curiosity and are puzzled 
to see no one about. It is only when another much 
louder whistle shrills out almost under your feet that you 
turn your attention to the ground and spot the dark, 
furry otter-like creatureresponsible for the noise. You walk 
towards him. At first he holds himself as rigid as a treed 
squirrel. Then when you are twenty yards off, the earth 
swallows him neatly. You continue your gentle advance 
and his head smoothly re-materialises from the turf. He 
eyes you a second and then lets go three or four piercing 
blasts of whistling. Then he is gone for good. But the 
effect of his warning is dramatic. For now other marmots 
come prancing down the screes or dropping over rocks to 
scurry over the grass into their holes. But not for long: 
they soon re-emerge and, if you keep still, you can watch 
them as long as you like. 

Such is this park, this delightfully unused wilderness so 
quietly folded away among its dolomite crags and gorges. 
At the end of a good day’s expedition there, thinking of 
the wealth of animals and plants I have seen, I have 
given thought also to those I have missed—so many 
flowers and birds, and some animals such as fox and 
marten still waiting to be observed. And what of the 
fabled eagle-owl, so rarely even glimpsed, let alone 
studied, in the snow-bound solitudes in which it breeds 
early in the year? I hope we shall not forget that the 
survival of many such rare species there is not a whit 
fortuitous, but is due solely to the struggle of the far- 
GRASS OF PARNASSUS, ONE OF THE MOS! FREQUENT WAYSIDE sighted few Swiss who fifty years ago cajoled, pestered 

PLANTS IN THE SWISS NATIONAL PARK and fought for the creation of their national park. 


eS 


annot miss the nutcrackers, for they are in- 
eparable from the Arolla pine, a common tree 
n these woods, the nut-like seeds of which are 
heir staple food. The harsh voices of these 
veautiful crows sound from the depths of the 
orest like those of jays in an English wood, and 
ecasionally you will glimpse the nutcracker 
iimself on a bough, a striking white-spotted, 
own bird with a long white-margined tail. 

You wander on through the trees letting the 
vinding track lift you ever higher above the 
orge, up to where the trees begin to thin out 
ind lose stature. Here perhaps you may find a 
vare knoll rising above the woods. Here would 
9e a hopeful vantage-point to watch for a 
oaring honey-buzzard or to see a goshawk slip 
vast. And while you wait you are bound to see 
itrils, little grey-green, fork-tailed finches, 
ilways hastening from tree to tree in twittering 
locks or dropping to the sward to look for seeds. 
[hen at last you are above the trees on dry, 
ock-scattered slopes beloved of black redstarts 
ind Alpine accentors; there are crag-martins 
1esting in rocky buttresses; if your luck is in, 
you may spot a rock-partridge or even a rock- 
hrush; and there are golden eagles overhead. 

But the pride of this great reserve is its 
nammals, though you need a good field-glass to 
yet the best out of them. When you are high 
nough to get a wide view of open mountain- 
ides, though at first sight they look lifeless 
ough, you find when you scan them carefully 
vith your glass that they are scattered with 
srazing animals: groups of red deer posed as if 
n tableaux up the slopes; ibexes just where they 
should be, their huge, back-sw ept horns visible 
ulong a craggy skyline; and chamois, adults and 
ids, stepping daintily about the screes. There 
an be few places in Europe where you can 
watch these species together and in such 
lumbers, for they have been hunted to ex- 
inction in so many other places. Even here the 
bex was entirely killed off in pre-sanctuary 
days, the present stock being the result of an 
ntroduction from Italy. 

And all the way up through the forest there 
are the wild flowers: acres of marsh orchids and 


CAMP SITE JUST OUTSIDE THE PARK. Camping is not allowed inside the park and 


grass of Parnassus in wet places; gentians all the visitor is expected to keep to the recognised roads and paths there 
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able monuments in churches and church- 

yards, each illustrating in carved stone 
some significant episode or quirk of character 
which no inscription could adequately convey. 
It seems only right, for example, that on the 
tablet commemorating him in Berwick Parish 
Chureh, Dr. George Johnston (died 1855), a 
founder of the Berwickshire Field Club and 
author of a work on local flora, should be 
surrounded with some of the plants and flowers 
he loved. And for Sir James Cust, Bart., surely 
no finer tokens could have been chosen than the 
carved replica of the Speaker’s chair, with an 
open volume of the House of Commons Journal, 
which adorns Sir John’s tomb in Belton Church, 
Lincolnshire. They testify to his term as 
Speaker during the reign of George III. 

For dramatic power I have seen nothing to 
match the Roman soldier’s memorial at Hex- 
ham Priory, Northumberland. It stands nearly 
nine feet high and depicts a mounted soldier 
riding down his foe. Crouching below the rear- 
ing horse, the intended victim suddenly thrusts 
his sword upwards—which may indicate how 
the Roman met his death. The stone dates 
from the second century A.D. and bears an 
inscription which identifies the soldier as 
“Flavinus ...a Standard Bearer of the troop 
of Candidus, aged 25.”’ 

In the Yorkshire Museum at York there is a 
remarkable memorial stone that was found, 
nearly 40 years ago, below the Mount, part of 
the York-Tadcaster road which the Roman 
citizens of Eboracum (York) lined with their 
tombs. Although the group depicted on the 
stone is as stiff as if posing for the photographer, 
the figures are actually at Julia Velva’s funeral 
feast. The bereaved husband is there with his 
two children, but in the rear Julia rises from her 
death-couch to watch the proceedings. After 
all, this was “‘Julia’s hour’ and the sculptor 
evidently thought she ought to be revived for 
the sake of the picture. She is the immemorial 


Jie the northern counties there are innumer- 


MONUMENTS OF ROMAN BRITAIN. A memorial at Hexham Priory, Northumberland, to a Roman 
Standard bearer killed at the age of 25. (Right) The tombstone of a Roman housewife, Julia Velva, now 
in the Yorkshire Museum, York 
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housewife and mother, fussing even over her 
own obsequies. 

A curious mural figure at Filey Church, 
Yorkshire, is that of a boy whose head rests on a 
cushion. He wears a long robe and rests his 
hands on his girdle. There is no inscription by 
which to name him, but he is thought to re- 
present one of the boy bishops of medizval 
times. The boy’s nose is of disproportionate 
size, which may suggest something of the 


buffoonery that was part of this custom whereb 
on Holy Innocents’ Day choirboys would 
choose one of their number to impersonate the: 
bishop and assume his authority. The boy’s| 
rather serious mien (forgetting the comic nose)|_ 
could be accounted for by the fact that during| 
his brief ““episcopacy”’ he had to say a bidding 
prayer and preach a sermon. 

Another attempt to reproduce a type,| 
rather than an individual, gives Hulne Priory,|) 
near Alnwick, Northumberland,|) 
a wonderfully 
Hulne Priory was a Carmelite}! 
house founded in: about 1240.) 
Some 240 years after the Dissolu-|” 
tion a local sculptor named|_ 


Carmelite friars by portrayin; 
several in characteristic attitudes! 
Thus on sauntering through the} 
ruins, to-day, one suddenly comes} 
upon a bearded friar kneeling ix|_ 
prayer. Two others, also life-size, 
stand by the east gate. One raises|_ 
a hand as if in friendly salutation,| 
while the other seems to be wrest:| 
ling in argument for the salvatio 
of somebody’s soul. | 
It would have been too muck 
to expect Robert Willance’s re: 
markable story to be perpetuatec| 
in grim pictorial detail, but any} 
visitor to Richmond in Yorkshiré) 
may soon piece the story togethel| 
from several commemorative 
stones that have been raised—som¢| 
on neighbouring Whitcliffe Scar 
others near the south porch of the} 
parish church. Willance, a pros’ 
perous merchant of the town, was} 
out hunting one day in the yeai| 
1606 when a mist suddenly desi} 
cended, causing him and his horse 
to fall 200 feet over the edge of the 
precipitous Scar. Though the 
horse was killed, Willance’s soled” 
injury was a broken leg, which} 
had to be amputated. With 
solemn rites he had the leg) 
buried in the churchyard, placing} 
over it a commemorative stone 
Ten years later he died and thd 
severed leg was disinterred to join) © 
its owner. Many visitors ard 
familiar with the inscribed stone 
which a grateful Willance hac 


| 


| a 

\ 

set up on Whitcliffe Scar to mark the scene of his 
escape, but few go along to the churchyard where 
part of the “leg monument” now stands on the 
\table tomb to signify the corporeal reunion that 
tock place beneath. 

| Another merchant of the period is com- 
|memorated in the statue of Humphrey Chetham 
‘in Manchester Cathedral, though it was not 
lerected until 200 years after his death (1653). 
|| Sympathetically portrayed by William Theed, 
| Chetham wears the ruff and sleeved gown of the 
| period, and seated at his feet is one of the blue- 
| coat boys for whose welfare he provided the 
near-by hospital that bears his name. Incident- 
ally, it was a Chetham Hospital boy who in 
| later life commissioned this belated statue. 

| On Founder’s Day (September 14) and at 


| certain other times when Chetham boys pay 


their tribute before this monument, a fragment 
| of Tudor England comes to life, when the boys 
don the traditional dress worn by the boy in the 


THE GRAVE OF AN EGYPTOLOGIST. A 

model of the Great Pyramid of Gizeh on the 

tomb of Charles Piazzi Smyth, in Sharow 
churchyard, Yorkshire 


monument. With pancake hat, 
long gown and Geneva band, 
yellow hose and black buckled 
shoes, the dress looks even more 
picturesque when those. of the 
boys who can sing take their 
places in the Cathedral choir. It 
is as though Chetham’s protégé 
in the monument had somehow 
mustered his own schoolmates of 
long ago. 

In Bamburgh Church Chan- 
trey has a fine monument to Dr. 
John Sharp, Archdeacon of North- 
umberland (died 1792). After 
rehabilitating Bamburgh Castle, 
Dr. Sharp established a free 
school and dispensary there, 
erected a windmill to grind corn 
for the poor, and provided accom- 
modation at the castle for ship- 
wrecked mariners. In the monu- 
ment these and other benefac- 
tions are graphically represented 
by a woman looking up gratefully 
to the doctor, whose plans of the 
remodelled castle areshownnearby. 

Equally evocative is Bam- 
burgh’s monument to Grace Dar- 
ling. Reposing beneath a canopy 
in the churchyard, her effigy is 
turned towards the Farne Islands, 
where Grace and her father effected 
the famous rescue of the Forfar- 
shire survivors in 1838. Carved at 
her side is an oar to represent the 
one she used in the coble on that 
wild September night. The coble 
itself is exhibited in the Grace 
Darling Museum, at Bamburgh. 
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COMMEMORATING A CANAL BUILDER. This tablet to Joseph Priestley in Bradford 
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Cathedral, Yorkshire, shows part of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal, with work in progress 


Building ventures are represented on 
several monuments. John Smeaton, F.R.S., the 
engineer, (died 1792), is remembered at Whit- 
kirk Church, near Leeds, by a tablet which 
supports a relief carving of the old Eddystone 
Lighthouse that he erected ‘“‘on a Rock in the 


Open sea,’ Despite its high position near the 
roof-corbels, the beacon-like effect of this model 
is somewhat marred by encroaching tablets. It 
has a double significance for local people, re- 
minding them not only of Eddystone Light- 
house but also of the curious tower which 
Smeaton built on to Austhorpe Lodge, his own 
house near by. Like the lighthouse on the 
memorial, Smeaton’s tower had four storeys 
(all reserved for his experiments). 

\. marble tablet commemorating Joseph 
Priestley (died 1817), in Bradford Cathedral, 


depicts part of the Leeds and Liverpool Canal. 
Priestley superintended its construction for 
nearly 50 years. It is shown passing through a 
countryside as yet unsullied by the Industrial 
Revolution. A top-hatted figure (Priestley 
himself, no doubt) looks on proudly as a couple 
of navvies wield pick and spade on the canal 
bank, and two of the first barges float by. The 
scene is artistically arranged between two 
canal bridges. 

Many hobbies and professions are delin- 
eated in memorials. Here it is a woman’s 
favourite crochet pattern; there an angler’s rod 
and line. 

One of the most striking is the minia- 
ture organ in Kildwick Churchyard, West 
Yorkshire. Some three feet in height and carved 
in stone, the organ is complete with console, 


stops, pedals and pipes, all liberally crowned 
with Victorian ornamental work. An inscrip- 
tion tells us that the model is based on the design 
of the first organ built by John Laycock, whom 
the model commemorates. He founded a local 
firm of organ builders during last century, and 
one of his instruments was installed in Kildwick 
Church, 

Another unique model is the stone pyramid 
in Sharow churchyard, near Ripon. It repre- 
sents the Great Pyramid of Gizeh, and com- 
memorates Charles Piazzi Smyth, who explored 
it about a century ago. With a covering of 
lichens and mosses that form strange convoluted 
designs on all four sides, the model has become 
—by this trick of nature—oddly suggestive of 
the mysterious symbolic messages which, for 
Smyth, were part of the pyramid’s fascina- 
tion. His offer to interpret these ‘‘messages”’ 
for mankind was declined by the Royal 
Society. 

Eastern scene and lore occur, again, in a 
modern monument at Hampsthwaite Church, 
near Harrogate. Executed in white marble by 
George Wade, it bears an effigy of Amy Wood- 
forde-Finden, who looks as though she is being 
conveyed on some magic carpet to the places 
she described in her Love Lyrics. All around her, 
on the monument’s base, scenes are sculptured 
in low relief from such songs as Pale Hands I 
Loved, Allah Be With Us, and Jhelum Boat Song. 
The monument shows a multiple picture of 
domes and minarets, desert sands and Indian 
paddy fields, a Burmese pagoda, and the Jhelum 
River of Kashmir winding its way towards the 
setting sun. 


COMMEMORATING A BUILDER OF ORGANS, AND THE BUILDER OF THE EDDYSTONE 
LIGHTHOUSE. The memorial to John Laycock in Kildwick churchyard, West Yorkshire; and (right) the 
memorial in Whitkirk church, Yorkshire, to John Smeaton, who designed the old Eddystone lighthouse 
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THE NEW FLOWERS AT THE CHELSEA SHO 


ACH year more Continental exhibits are 
E being attracted to the Chelsea Flower 
Show. Last week the gardens in the main 
avenue were dominated by French and Dutch 
exhibits, and in the great marquee there were 
further exhibits from Germany and Holland. 
They added greatly to the gaiety and variety of 
the show, for these foreign exhibitors approach 
their task from an angle markedly different 
from that of the British. They are much more 
concerned with display for its own sake and less, 
apparently, with the sale of plants. Not, of 
course, that any plants can actually be sold at 
Chelsea, but British exhibitors have always 
made the show a shop window from which to 
book orders for later delivery. For that reason 
they have tended to include a considerable 
variety of plants, but to keep each type and, 
indeed, each variety distinct, with clear labels 
so that the would-be buyer can clearly see what 
is what. 

By contrast the Continental exhibit tends 
to be a more confusing affair, artistically admir- 
able but with no great emphasis on individual 
plants. Hardy and tender plants, trees, shrubs 
and herbaceous flowers are mixed according to 
the needs of the floral designer rather than of the 
gardening public. Often the result is charming, 
and sometimes amusing, as in the massed 
blocks of cacti, like 18th-century armies march- 
ing out to battle, in the great co-operative 
exhibit staged by the Horticultural Society of 
Bonn. 

The danger is that these highly contempo- 
rary exhibits will appeal so greatly to the sight- 
seeing section of visitors that our own nursery- 
men may be tempted to copy them. I cannot 
believe that this would be a good thing, because 
without sufficient return in the shape of firm 
orders, all trade exhibiting, upon which these 
great shows rely so much, must collapse. 
Already there is sad evidence of this in the 
absence of any notable British formal gardens 
at Chelsea this year, and the appearance of 
only one rock garden to maintain a very old 
and characteristic tradition. 

Chelsea to the mass of visitors is, of course, 
mainly a spectacle, and in this respect it suc- 
ceeded magnificently this year, helped, no 
doubt, by weather which for the last week or so 
had been really spring-like. If I had to pick out 
a personal preference it would be the Sunning- 
dale Nurseries’ exquisite group of woodland 
shrubs and plants. Everything seemed right 
here; the soft colours of the azaleas, the cool 
foliage of hostas, tellima and euphorbia, the 
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By A. G. L. HELLYER 


THE ONLY ROCK GARDEN AT THE CHELSEA FLOWER SHOW. A fine example of 
the natural style at the Show (George G. Whitelegg) 


great fragrant bush of Rhododendron fragrantissi- 
mum which dominated one corner, even the 
tummocks of moss piled here and there like 
green boulders. 

This was quintessentially English exhibit- 
ing. In the great Wisley group of evergreen 
azaleas an exotic touch had been added with 
Japanese stone ornaments and a central pagoda. 
This last was really an ingenious device for over- 
coming one of the natural hazards of Chelsea, 
the obelisk which stands immovable in the 
centre of the marquee and is avoided like the 
plague by most exhibitors. Mr. Hanger, the 
curator of the R.H.S. gardens, who is respons- 
ible for these exhibits, has accepted the chal- 
lenge and overcome the obstacle on former 
occasions by disguising it asa tree. This time he 
determined to do something difftrent and, as he 
was showing Japanese azaleas, very sensibly 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S EXHIBIT OF EVERGREEN AZALEAS. 
The pagoda cleverly screened the large stone obelisk which is a permanent feature of this site 


hit on this Japanese motif. 
visitors wrongly interpreted this as an attempt 
to make a Japanese garden, which it was 
certainly not. The result, at least, was striking 
and the great collection of Wilson’s azaleas, 
mainly in white and shades of mauve and pink, 
was completely delightful. 

There was spectacle, teo, and, of course, 
much brighter colour, in the great exhibits of 
greenhouse plants and flowers from seed, in the 
tulips, which have never been shown in more 
perfect condition at Chelsea, in the sweet peas 
(who dares to say that they are no longer 


fragrant?) and in the roses, dahlias and chrysan-— 


themums. Yes, even chrysanthemums, for the 
new technique of artificially controlled day- 
length is enabling growers to produce chrysan- 
themums throughout the year. Some varieties 


.are more adaptable than others to this treat- 


ment, but I do not believe there is one that is 
totally unresponsive. 

I thought that two of the best new plants 
at Chelsea did not quite make their mark. 
One was a rhododendron of a new race, one of 
many that I believe are going to be first-class 
garden shrubs in ten years or so, when stocks 
have been propagated, the other a new rose that 
will be available in quantity next year. The 
rhododendrons have been bred at Wisley by 
crossing hardy garden varieties with a lovely 
Japanese species, first seen at Chelsea a few years 
ago. This is R. yakusimanum, notable for its 
compact habit, its fine, deep-green foliage and 
the freedom with which it produces its shapely 
trusses of apple-blossom pink flowers. It is bone 
hardy into the bargain, and the hybrids now 
coming from it have inherited this hardiness 
and some of its neatness and prodigality as well. 
Here, surely, are shrubs for every garden on 
non-alkaline soil, and I was sorry that the 
R.H.S. Floral Committee did not see fit to 
bestow an award on the plants put before it. I 
believe it will reverse its judgement later. 

I was not surprised that the rose failed to 
get an award, for it was shown before its time 
and not in true character, but I believe Salute 
will make a name for itself this year, for it is the 
brightest, freest flowering cherry and gold flori- 
bunda I have yet seen—and I have seen it 
growing in quantity in the display garden of its 
Irish raiser, Sam McGredy. 

Probably the most flawless, perfectly 
grown exhibit at Chelsea was Messrs. Thomas 


I think many, | 


) 


{ochford’s collection of house plants. Never 
fave so many house plants been assembled in 
ne exhibit in this country, nor has there ever 
en such a varied selection from which to 
hoose, but despite their numbers I could not 
etect a weak or poorly grown plant. This was 
fascinating exhibit and so, in a rather different, 
fore sober way, was the astonishing display of 
‘bout 250 begonia species shown by the Norfolk 
armer-gardener, Mr. Maurice Mason. This, of 
ourse, was largely a botanical group and not all 
he plants were of great decorative merit, but it 
$an encouraging thought that even to-day there 
‘re enterprising individuals who can build up 
‘reat collections of plants such as this. 

| Coming te more mundane things, I thought 
hat Robert Bolton and Son had a really good 
lew sweet pea in the well-named Red Dragon, 
yhich is as brilliant a salmon-orange as I ever 
xpect to see in this flower, and has kept the 
rue sweet-pea fragrance with the colour. 

I liked, also, the many large-flowered 
iarrot tulips that were shown, such as Firebird, 
‘exas Gold, Red Champion and Blue Parrot, 
nd a newcomer to me named The Skipper, 
vhich has elegantly frilled petals and has 
etained the rich bronze and purple colour of its 
3reeder parent, Louis XIV. 

I was glad, too, to see that Messrs. Pennell, 
if Lincoln, are raising new clematis varieties, for 
ve have been relying too much on the work of 
ifty years and more ago. Good though the best 
ild varieties are, no plant can stand vegetative 


ee 


\ NEW RHODODENDRON. 
[t was raised at Wisley by 
‘rossing the Japanese R. yaku- 
‘tmanum with hardy hybrids. The 
aew rhododendrons have great 
possibilities as garden shrubs 


oropagation for ever, and sooner 
x later fresh blood must be 
brought in. One of Pennell’s seed- 
ings, Vyvyan Pennell, with big, 
louble violet and purple flowers, 
»btained an Award of Merit. 

There were some good-looking 
few lilacs in the exhibit of R. C. 
Notcutt. Esther Staley has an 
excellent, well-filled truss of double 
deep lilac flowers and should be 
welcome. Clarke’s Giant, another 
hew Notcutt variety, received an 
Award of Merit; I thought it 
less pleasing, though the flowers 
are certainly very large. 

Bakers’ Nurseries are still 
further developing their Com- 
monwealth strain of delphiniums, 
and seem to be capturing some of 
the colours as well as the great 
Size of flower characteristic of the 
American Pacific strain. Typical 
of this trend is New Zealand, a 
Massive variety with heliotrope 
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begonias, a First Class 
Certificate for Ninette 
and Awards of Merit 
for Margaret Collins, 
Guardsman and Pre- 
lude. If Isay that these 
did not appear to be 
vastly different from 
what we have seen before 
I must not be inter- 
preted as meaning that 
they were not very fine 
begonias. But then 
Blackmore and Lang- 
don have already set 
themselves a standard 
which must be almost 
impossible to beat. 
Oddly enough it is 
by no means always the 
newest plants that get 


CACTI SHOWN BY 


BONN. They were amusingly arranged in neatly regimented blocks 


THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF 


the awards. Sometimes a_ knowledgeable 
plantsman, studiously searching the lists, will 
discover that some very old and familiar plant 
has never received any official recognition, and 
up it will come before its appropriate com- 
mittee. One such appeared at Chelsea, 
Ranunculus aconitifolius flore pleno. It is 
that charming old-fashioned herbaceous plant 
often known as Fair Maids of France and it 
has leaves like those of the buttercup family to 
which it belongs and flowers that are perfect 
little buttons of white. I am amazed that it has 
never had an award before. 

One other exhibit that gave me great 
delight was that of lilies and azaleas, staged 
almost as a natural garden scene by Wallace 
and Barr. Here there were multitudinous lily 
species as well as hybrids, some with parent- 
ages too involved to be readily comprehended, 
some simply variations, often of the greatest 
beauty, on well-known kinds. 


SALUTE, A NEW FLORIBUNDA ROSE. 


This bright, free-flowering rose was shown for the first 
(Right) A NEW LILAC. It is named Esther Staley and has double 
deep lilac flowers (R. C. Noteutt) 


flowers and a honey-coloured eye. 
Blackmore and Langdon 


Tecelved four awards for new 


J 


time at Chelsea (Sam McGredy). 


————_—_—— 838. 
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The 19th century left its own characteristic mark on Alscot, particularly in 
the early- Victorian redecoration of the dining-room. The Wests are buried 
in the neighbouring church of Preston-on-Stour, which was remodelled by 
James West and is a remarkable example of mid-18th-century Gothic. 
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ALSCOT PARK, WARWICKSHIRE—III 


THE HOME OF MR. J. W. ALSTON-ROBERTS-WEST > 


By MARK GIROUARD 


beefy (or, as they called it, muscular), 

and James Roberts West, who inherited 
Alscot in 1838, clearly found the delicate 
Gothick detail of his great-grandfather insipid. 
He was a man of great energy, who much 
improved and enlarged his estates; he built 
model cottages, a school and a bridge over the 
Stour; and he left his mark on the house as well, 
not always to the best effect. Perhaps his most 
disastrous alteration was the replacement, in 
1844-5, of the original small window-panes by 
plate-glass; for this, by making the windows 
into inky pools of darkness, ruins the scale of 
James West’s Gothick. It may have been at 
the same time that stone mullions were inserted 
into the central windows of the south front. 

The porch on this front (Fig. 1) is also an 
addition, but probably an earlier one. Plans for 
it exist, both at Alscot and in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, made by Thomas Hopper, 
an architect who had an enormous practice in 
the first half of the 19th century, and whose 
sensational Norman Revival work at Penrhyn 
Castle, Caernarvonshire, was described by 
Christopher Hussey in Country Lire of July, 
1955. Hopper’s designs for the Alscot porch are 
not dated, and it is just possiblé that they were 
made in the 1840s, when Hopper was still in full 
career. But the porch seems rather too delicate 
for that date (and in fact fits in very nicely with 
the 1763 pinnacles to either side); it is more 
likely to be a work of c. 1825. 

James Roberts West’s architect, in the 
1840s and ’50s, seems to have been an obscurer 
figure than Hopper—a certain George Clarke, of 
Wootton Wawen, Warwickshire, a village the 
other side of Stratford-on-Avon from Alscot. 
He designed entrance gates for West and, in 
1856, an iron bridge across the river, both in a 
heavy Gothick style. For 1844 there is a bill of 
his, amounting to £144, for¥interior fittings, 
altering the windows, etc. It is likely that the 
dining-room (Fig. 4) was redecorated about this 
timeand that Clarke was thearchitect responsible. 

This room had been given papier-maché 


P “HE early Victorians liked their buildings 


2.—THE REVERSE SIDE OF ONE OF THE DOORS OF THE SIDEBOARD IN THE DINING-ROOM. 
SIDEBOARD, WHICH WAS MADE BY WILLIAM COOKES, OF WARWICK, 1851-3 


ornament on walls and 
ceiling by Thomas 
Bromwich in 1766, at 
the same time as he 
supplied similar decora- 
tion for the drawing- 
room, illustrated last 
week. All that survives 
of Bromwich in the 
dining-room is the little 
frieze of festoons below 
the cornice. The charm- 
ing Gothick fireplace, 
panelled and quatre- 
foiled in coloured mar- 
bles, is also clearly a 
relic from the 1760s; it 
may be the work of 
Richard Hayward, a 
sculptor well known in 
the 18th century, who 
supplied a fireplace for 
some unspecified room 
of the house in 1767. 
But the rest of the 
original decoration was 
swept away and re- 
placed by a heavy neo- 
Jacobean ceiling and 
Gothick doorcases, 
panelling, shutters and 
cornice in a style much 
more ponderous than that of the 18th-century 
Gothick ornament elsewhere in the house. The 
resulting room has a very strong atmosphere, of 
port, heavy silver, gigantic dinners and family 
prayers. Everything is enormously solid and 
superbly well made. But the early- Victorian love 
of whatever was massive, elaborate and expen- 
sive culminates in the sideboard (Fig. 3), a piece 
of furniture which tends to reduce the most talk- 
ative guest to momentary speechlessness. It 
was made between 1851 and 1853 by William 
Cookes and Sons, the leading firm in what 
was known as the Warwickshire school of 
carving. Their chef d’euvre was the Kenilworth 
buffet, which was one of the show-pieces 
of the Great Exhibition and is now at 
Warwick Castle. This vast piece, en- 
tirely covered with scenes and figures 
illustrating Scott’s novel Kenilworth, 


1.—THE PORCH ON THE SOUTH FRONT. Added to the desig; 
of Thomas Hopper, c. 1825 


‘heaps of dead game. 


HI 
is a curious example of the Victorian passioj| 
for anything that told a story or expresse(|_ 
a theme. The Alscot buffet was perhaps com 
missioned by West as a result of seeing ot 
Kenilworth piece, for its general design ‘an 
shape are almost exactly the same. But it} 
theme is that of English field sports; an|| 
Queen Elizabeth and her courtiers and fh 
ruffs and farthingales of Kenilworth have beei) 
replaced by bundles of sporting gear and hug] 
It was intended, it| 
makers said, ‘‘to shew the applicability of a1) 
to articles of utility.” | 
The sideboard has a surprise up its sleev 
for its immensely thick doors open to reveal 0) 
their reverse side elaborate wrought-iron hing 
and locks of quite different character from tt] 
rest of the piece (Fig. 2). It needs, perhap) 


a certain amount of aesthetic gymnastics 1) 


EP eaietages 


(Right) 


est 


' 
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work up an admiration for the 
exterior of the Alscot buffet; but 
few could fail to appreciate the 
vigorous beauty of this forest of 
leaves, sprouting and curving from 
the lock and hinges, or delicately 
chased on the metal work itself. In 
Style they are vividly reminiscent 
of the work of Pugin; but it is a 
curious situation in which to find 
them, for nothing could be more 
anathema to Pugin and his followers 
than the ostentatious eruptions of 
the rest of the sideboard. 

There is a good deal more 
Victorian furniture and decoration 
at Alscot. The ceiling in the library, 
illustrated in the first article, was 
probably inserted about the same 
time as that in the dining-room, 
though it is less heavy, as befits a 
smaller and lower room. The main 
Staircase is a far less attractive 
Victorian insertion, which has been 
toned down in recent years. Much 
of the furniture in the drawing- 
Toom is of c. 1850; its presence 
there is rather regrettable, particu- 
larly as one feels that some of 
James West’s superb 18th-century 
furniture was probably smashed 
to make way for it. But in them- 
Selves many of these Victorian 
pieces are far from despicable; and 
in the dining-room they combine 
with the decoration to produce an 
farly-Victorian room of real char- 
acter. Particularly noteworthy in 
this room are the massive wall 
tables, with great chunky legs 
Carved round with tendrils of ivy. 

The pictures in the dining- 
toom survive from James West’s 
time. The room is dominated by a 
huge and charming Dutch picture 
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REDECORATED c. 1840-50 


5.—THOMAS STEAVENS, FROM A PORTRAIT ATTRIBUTED 
TO POMPEO BATONI 


of two children amid fruit and 
flowers, with a parrot and a mon- 
key; two artists were probably 
responsible, one painting the child- 
ren and the other the background. 
There is a nice little Claude, and, 
over the doorway to the right of 
the fireplace, a dramatica lit 
Nativity by Camillo Procaccini 
(1546-1625). There is a big school 
of Rubens Satyr with Bacchanals 
and Suckling Tigress, the voluptuous 
curves of which go rather well with 
the wriggling mass of the sideboard 
beneath. Among the portraits are 
the Hudson of James West, illus- 
trated last week, and an oval pic- 
ture of Thomas Steavens, said to 
have been painted by Pompeo 
Batoni when Steavens was in Rome 
(Fig. 5). 

Thomas Steavens was the 
brother of James West’s wife. He 
died young, and there is a monu- 
ment to him in the church, with an 
especially glowing epitaph: “‘The 
most extensive knowledge, the 
nicest principles of honour, and the 
most pleasing elegance of manners 
displayed themselves in him beyond 
his years... .”’ and so on, until the 
conclusion ‘‘But the finest blossoms 
of future excellence were by a weak 
constitution soon blasted. He died 
June 20th, 1759, aged 31.” “By a 
weak constitution soon blasted,’’ 
when translated out of the language 
of epitaphs, means that Steavens, 
after running up enormous debts, 
fleeing abroad to avoid his creditors 
and plunging himself into every 
kind of dissipation, finally died of 
sheer exhaustion and inebriation, 
regretted by none except his sister, 
who loved him deeply till the end 
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6.—PRESTON-ON-STOUR PARISH 
CHURCH. A remarkable example of mid- 
18th-century masons’ Gothic 


and as a widow put up this monument when her 
husband (to whom Steavens had been a con- 
tinual scourge) was no longer there to object. 
In fact, his life was a tragic waste; for his lively 
and amusing letters that survive in manuscript 
at Alscot show him to have been a young man 
of the highest promise and intelligence. 

The church in which Steavens’s monument 
was placed is that of Preston-on-Stour, across 
the river from Alscot. Alscot itself has no 
church; there was apparently a chapel there in 
the Middle Ages, but this had vanished long 
before the 18th century, although there are said 
to be traces of its foundations near the house. 
Preston Church itself was all but rebuilt by 
James West between 1753 and 1757. His mason 
was Edward Woodward, who, with his brother 
Thomas, was a master-mason and quarry-owner 
of Chipping Campden, Gloucestershire, and at 
least the fourth generation of a family of 
Campden masons, resurrected for us by the 
invaluable researches of Mr. Howard Colvin 
(Gothic Survival and Gothick Revival, Architec- 
tuval Review, March, 1948; and Dictionary of 
British Architects, p. 696.) 

There were in the provinces of England, 
particularly in those such as the Cotswolds 
where there was a strong building tradition, a 
class of local masons who pursued their own 
independent and cut-off life, gradually picking 
up a knowledge of Classic architecture, at third 
or fourth hand from London, but at the same 
time able to build, if needs be, quite naturally 
and unselfconsciously in the Gothic style of 
their own particular neighbourhood. This class 
survived well into the 18th century. Mr. Colvin 
has disinterred the remarkable examples of the 
church tower at Dursley, Gloucestershire, built 
by Thomas Sumsion in 1708-9, yet almost 
indistinguishable from 15th-century work; and 
the even later tower of Berkeley, Gloucester- 
shire, the work of William Clark in 1747-53, 
which is shown up on close examination by its 
simplified detail and lack of mouldings, but on 
first sight looks genuinely medieval. 

The Woodwards were a marginal Seine 
of this class. Normally they built in a provincial 

Baroque style that derived ultimately from the 
school of Wren, and continued well into the 
18th century to show no sign of fashionable 
Palladian influence. Nice examples of this are 
the west fronts of their St. John’s, Gloucester 
(1732-4) and St. Swithin’s, Worcester (1734-6), 
and (probably) the pilastered Bedfont House in 
Chipping Campden. But they were also capable 
of working in the Gothic style. The tower of 
Blockley, Gloucestershire, rebuilt by Edward’s 
father, Thomas, in 1727, is traditional Gothic in 
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7.—THE 


1958 


outline and most of its detail. Alcester Church, | 
Warwickshire (1730-3), is Classical inside and } 
Gothic out. The tower of St. Swithin’s, Wor- | 
cester, is also Gothic and has windows clearly | 
copied from those in the church tower of the i} 
Woodwards’ home town of Chipping Campden. 
Edward Woodward was, as appeared in}} 
earlier articles, the chief mason at Alscot nght} | 
through from 1750 to 1765. But the designs for | i 
the house were provided by the London builders, |) 
Phillips and Shakespear, and only in certain’ 


park and garden buildings was Woodward | 


allowed to carryout his own designs. On} 


June 24, 1752, however, he produced estimates | 


for rebuilding the whole of Preston-on-Stour | 


church, together with an elevation and plan of Vi 


his own. (This design, mentioned by Canony 
Bloom in his History of Preston-on-Stour (1896), + 
was tracked down, after some searching, by} 
Mr. Colvin, among the unsorted papers at} 
Alscot. He had intended to write an article on 
it himself, but on hearing that I was writing} 
articles on Alscot very kindly ‘gave up hi | 
material to me.) The plan (Fig. 10) shows an} 
extremely elaborate church and supplies a) 
fascinating example of what a mason with aij 
traditional background could produce in the) 
way of Gothic.in “the mid 18th century. Wood- |} 
ward’s Gothic is certainly more convincing than} 
anything a sophisticated architect of the | 
Strawberry Hill circle would have provided.}} 

The plan, the outline, the siz2 and disposition} 


<S~ 


NAVE OF PRESTON CHURCH 
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'8—THE NORTH WALL OF THE CHANCEL, WITH THE MONUMENT OF THOMAS STEAVENS. 
MONUMENTS ON THE CHANCEL SOUTH WALL 


of windows and buttresses all have a genuine 
| medizval feel. The elaborately panelled tower 
‘follows a type common in Gloucestershire; 
‘Mr. Arthur Oswald has suggested to me that 
_Woodward’s immediate prototype may have 
been the tower of Cirencester, Gloucestershire, 
which has a similar blank windowless ground 
\stage. The lantern supported on flying but- 
_ tresses, of the type of that found at St. Nicholas’s, 
Newcastle, is also a medieval feature, though 
not one found locally. On the other hand, 
'something rather odd has happened to the 
window tracery; there are winged cherubs’ 
heads in the spandrels over the tower ogee; and 
the form of the buttresses, with little pinnacles 
Stuck on at each set-off, is, I think, purely a 
product of Woodward’s imagination. 

The estimate for carrying 
out this design amounted to 
£1,855 10s., which was clearly 

more than West wished to spend. 
What actually happened was that 
the church was remodelled piece- 
meal in a much less ambitious 
way. In 1753 Woodward con- 
tracted to rebuild the chancel 
with three ‘“‘Gothick’’ windows. 
Between then and 1757 he re- 
constructed the north and south 
Sides of the nave with windows 
“like the great one”’ in the chancel, 
and strengthened the church tower 
by building up the staircase. But 
though Woodward was the con- 
tracting mason, Phillips and 
Shakespear were also to some 
extent involved. Phillips wrote 
to West, in October, 1753, that he 
had been down to Alscot, and 
given directions for the chancel 
pavement; he enclosed a sketch 
for a Gothick screen with ‘‘neat 
iron doors . . . which will corre- 
Spond with the other Gothic 
work.” This or a similar screen 
was brought down from London 
to be set up in the chancel in 
May, 1755, and is a charming 
piece of Gothick ironwork. Mean- 
while, in 1754 Phillips and Shake- 
Spear had supplied £121 13s. 7d. 
worth of wainscoting and pews. 
It seems probable that, 
though the stonework of the 
chancel was to Woodward's de- 
Sign, the decoration of the interior 
Was carried out under the direc- 
tion of the London builders. Their 
Wainscoting in the chancel is pure 
Rococo Gothick, as are the plaster- 
arcading and cornice above 
. 8 and 9), which look very 
as though they were the 
of Robert Moor, the plasterer 
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of the hall and second staircase at Alscot. 
These arcades were filled, in the later 18th 
and the i9th centuries, with family memori- 
als. In the middle of the three arches on 
the south side (Fig. 9) is the monument to 
Thomas Steavens, in brown, grey and white 
marble, carved by Thomas Scheemakers, son 
of the more famous Peter, to the designs of 
James “Athenian” Stuart. The three arches 
facing it contain, from left to right, a monu- 
ment to the younger James West (d. 1795), 


with a tiice mourning figure, by Richard West- 
macott; composition of two very elegant 
urns, by Van Gelder, erected in 1800, twenty- 


eight years after his death, in memory of the 
elder James West, the builder of Alscot and 
the church; and a monument to James Roberts 


10.—AN UNEXECUTED PLAN FOR REBUILDING THE CHURCH. 


Made by Edward Woodward in 1752 
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€ 
(Right) 9.—WEST 


West (d. 1838), of two strapping symbolic girls, 
by Richard Westmacott the younger. The 
total effect of the rows of monuments under 
their ogee arches remains very attractive, in 
spite of the rash of Victorian stencilling which 
has broken out on the surrounding walls. 

Although Phillips and Shakespear may 
have been let loose to decorate the interior of 
the chancel, its exterior and window tracery 
and the remodelled nave inside and out (Figs. 
6 and 7) are certainly Woodward's own work. 
The original buttresses were removed from the 
exterior, perhaps under West’s directions; and 
the pews and gallery of the nave, supplied by 
Salmon, a carpenter of Stratford, are charming 
pieces of Classical joinery. Yet as a whole 
Woodward’s work is not so very different 
from any unassuming and rustic 
medieval church. This is what 
is interesting about Preston 
church; for in it the last dying 
flicker of the true Gothic spirit is 
curiously mingled with smart 
London Rococo Gothick under 
the supervision of an eminent 
antiquary. Here, if anywhere, 1S 
the watershed between Gothic 
survival and revival. 

It was the traditional Gothic 
element that, perhaps not sur- 
prisingly, went under; and in 
Alscot itself there is nothing to 


show that the masons had an 
inherited knowledge, however 
fragmentary, of the genuine 


Gothic style. Alscot is interesting 
for different reasons, as one of 
the finest, earliest and most 
complete surviving examples of 
Rococo Gothick, one, moreover, 
still lived in and beautifully kept 
up by the family who built it, 
with its history documented by 
a remarkably extensive range of 
manuscript evidence. The MSS. 
at Alscot have lately been con- 
centrated in a separate muniment 
room, and the slow process of list- 
ing and sorting them has been 
started by the Warwickshire 
County Record Office. Meanwhile 
two members of the family, Mrs. 
Olive and Mrs. Michael A. R. 
West, are at work, respectively, 
on an edition of the letters of 
Thomas Steavens and a_ bio- 
graphy of James West. So it is to 
be hoped that before long fresh 
evidence will be forthcoming to 
illuminate the history of the house 
and the lives of the people who 
have lived in it and contributed, 
each in his or her own way, some 
further element to its character. 
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HE first scene of this tragi-comedy was 

set in a walled field, overlooking city and 

lough, where many a hunter had been 
schooled over bank and bar. Since the war it 
had been grazed by bullocks, though the owner 
was less used to them than to horses, having been 
a grazier only for the two years since his 
demobilisation. At the time of this tale he had 
ten bullocks, whose time for grading had 
arrived. So one morning a lorry was backed 
into the gateway and the bullocks driven up 
the ramp by the groom and the gardener. 


The Monster’s Recalcitrance 


They succeeded in getting nine on board; 
but the tenth, a monstrous red beast with wide 
curved horns and a habit of flapping his ears 
like a stag when agitated, ran into the lane and 
then back again over the fence. So to calm him, 
and give him a lead, the quietest bullock was 
de-lorried, also into the field, which so maddened 
the tenth beast that he cleared one of the walls, 
with an eight-foot drop into the main road, 
and made off. For the next half hour he baffled 
pursuit up road and down lanes, until a halt 
was called and the groom left to follow as best 
he could, while the others returned to take the 
nine into grading. This done, they hurried back 
to where they had left the groom, who by this 
time was nowhere in sight. 

“Sure, T'll give him a serious blast on me 
whistle,” said the gardener, pulling an ex- 
special constable’s whistle from his pocket. 

His signals were answered by faint shouts 
from a distant garden, which happened to be 
the Chief Justice’s. Here the bullock was 
nearly cornered but, by rushing between green- 
houses and in and out of frames, managed to 
shake off his pursuers, and the soil of this legal 
sanctuary, and escape through the fence into 
the neighbouring estate, where darkness swal- 
lowed him up and the hunt was called off. Next 
day his line was only too easily tracked, over 
lawns and beds, till it took to the hills; further 
search was as hopeless as the proverbial looking 


A COUNTRYWOMAN’S NOTES 


E and the fly-catchers are home again. 

We arrived first and found that the 

sparrows were busy building a nest on 
the fly-catchers’ site, the wisteria-hidden ledge 
above a lattice window. “Building a nest’’ is 
teally far too complimentary to the sparrows; 
“erecting slum property in the Green Belt” 
would be a more accurate description. Three 
times I removed the result of their slovenly 
efforts—straws, dried bents and a little green 
grass—feeling, it is true, rather mean but quite 
resolved not to have them as close neighbours. 
Half an hour after the last demolition the fly- 
catchers were in the garden on their habitual 
cherry-tree branch, five days earlier than their 
customary date of arrival from abroad. 

They are about the place as I write, the sun 
catching their breasts of quaker grey as they sit 
composed and still between their aerial flights, 
but so far they have not decided to take up 
residence. They seem of two minds; or rather, 
as there are two pairs, of four minds, unless both 
domestic harmonies are perfect. Perhaps, too, 
they are disinclined to move into the sparrows’ 
vacated quarters. Not all my efforts could make 
the spot really tidy. 

We had other visitors who were here to 
welcome us with great persistence. A pair of 
long-tailed tits have been tapping on our window 
panes at each end of the house, sometimes head- 
up, sometimes tail-up. The bird I know given 
to this habit is the grey wagtail, but that was 
during a snowy winter in mid-Wales, always a 
habitation of wagtails. It was there, on a shining 
May day this year, that my smallest niece took 
me to see a wagtail’s nest behind a tuft of grass 
on a rocky bank of a river. From the canoe 
in which we sat, dabbling our paddles, we 
saw the nest but not the eggs. As the rock 
rose sheer above, the site seemed inviolable. 
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THE BULLOCK STALK 


By G. RIDSDILL-SMITH 


for holy water in an Orange Lodge. However, 
an advertisement inserted in the evening paper 
brought a telephone call that night to say that 
the bullock had been seen up above the golf 
course, having come in to the milking with a 
herd of cows but having bolted when they 
entered the yard. A dawn patrol went out to 
this farm and tried to take him. But whenever 
they got anywhere near up went his great 
horned head and, with a bellow, he was off 
cross-country. 

“We'll have to shoot him,”’ said the owner 
at last, gloomily aware of all the complications, 
the first of which was to call in the police. This 
needed some tact in a country where the police 
carry arms, and have to account for each bullet 
not fired on the range. As the sergeant naively 
said: “If we let one bullet off, God knows where 
it will end!’ In addition a butcher had to be 
in at the death to cut the beast’s throat and, 
bleed him. But though several butchers were 
keenly interested in a black market bullock, 
they were not prepared to put themselves out 
for one killed according to law. “‘For God’s 
sake don’t ye be calling in the police,” they 
said, one and all, “‘nor divil a penny for onny of 
us there'll be!’’ But the force had already been 
alerted and a sergeant and constable arrived. 


A Five-phase Operation 


The owner paraded his men that afternoon 
under cover of a high gorse-crowned bank, gave 
them his appreciation of the situation, and 
allotted tasks. The operation had to be in five 
phases: locating the bullock; stalking him; 
shooting him; bleeding him; rushing him to the 
abattoir for skinning while warm. Groom and 
gardener were detailed for phase one, for both 
had been in the Home Guard and knew the 
countryside well. The stalking and shooting 
was a job for the police, bleeding for the butcher 
and the trip to the abattoir for the owner. 
Orders given, and questions asked and ans- 
wered, the two scouts started on an elderly 
leopard-crawl up the field. At the far end of 


By EILUNED LEWIS 


Another bird much in evidence in the 
garden is the bullfinch, rose-red and confident. 
Luckily he does not seem much interested in the 
copious pear and apple blossom ; there can be no 
shortage of other food, for this season, so late a 
starter, is an abundant one. Never, perhaps, 
were there so many blue-bells, growing in all the 
expected places and in ones where they never 
grew before. To stand on our ridge overlooking 
the Weald is to perceive blue beyond blue, like 
the poet’s “‘little low heavens’’ of a thrush’s 
eggs. What at first seems a shadow turns into 
myriads of flowers. 

* kx 

HAT line about the thrush’s eggs sent me 

back to Gerard Manley Hopkins, on Spring, 


with its admirable description of the bird’s song 


which 

Through the echoing timber does so vinse and 

wring 
The ear, it strikes like lightnings to hear him 
sing. 

“The glassy pear-tree leaves,’’ which follow in 
the next line, are right too. I have just run out 
to look. Each leaf is of so smooth and polished a 
surface that it catches and reflects the white 
light of May mornings. On the subject of weeds 
the poet is almost painfully life-like: “when 
weeds, in wheels, shoot long and lovely and 
lush.” Not only in wheels. Apart from the 
dandelions, the ground elder and everything 
else, we have one of the finest crops of wild 
garlic. When I try to disentangle it from the 
lilies-of-the-valley and the rose bushes, I am 
reminded of close conversations with Italian 
tram-conductors, for nothing is so evocative as 
the sense of smell. 

Weeding and thinking do not go much 
together, which is one reason why the latter can 
be so soothing an occupation. But sometimes, 
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the third field thus crossed they gave the pre- | 
arranged signal, but in such a way that the | 
bullock also saw it and was off, head and bed) 


into the hills. 

The main body, eee with salt tighten Ie 
mirth, clambered on to the tractor and were }) 
carried a few hundred yards up the lane, to the : 
next point of vantage. “Sure, they’re slow as }) 
cold treacle,’ grumbled one, as they watched |, 
groom and gardener’s cumbersome progress up |) 
the side of the field. Suddenly the two paused, |) 
peered over the wall beside them and, with) 
exaggerated caution, showed the handkerchief. i) 
“Stond away, mon, or ye’ll be killt,” growled |) 
the sergeant to the butcher, loading his rifle |, 
while nervously eyeing the butcher’s blade. ~ | 

The butcher stood away smartly and, } 
with the rest, watched the sergeant crawl up | 
to the scouts, then move on until his dark green | ; 
merged with the gorse. A long silence ensued; 
all eyes—owner’s and butcher’s, constable’s |, 
and scouts were on the place where the) 
sergeant had disappeared, each man praying || 
Perhaps like Rabelais’s: monk * ‘in fashion a 


rang out, followed by a holloa ; the scoutell 
scrambled over the bank, the butcher ran like}! 
blue murder up the field and the owner man-|| 
oeuvred the tractor as near the kill as he could. || 


The Big Cheque 


That bleeding of the bullock on the wild | 
hillside, with a west wind whistling through the} 
whins and dry walls, and an occasional hoot from 4 
sea-going ships in the lough far below, had ai} 


tator might well have wondered what gods} 
were being appeased by the sacrifice. He would} 
not have had to wait long for an answer, for! 
the owner did those six miles to the abattoir in}} 
record time, and returnedin triumph with abigger|| 
chequein his pocket from this sporting beast than | 
from any of the nine who went there quietly. 


among ‘“‘the long and lovely and lush,” 1| 
remember London parties; one, in particular, | 
when a guest just back from exhibiting his) 
pictures in Paris, told us that his particular) 
school of painting had “‘finished with nature.” 
Meantime, in a corner of the same room, another’ 
guest was explaining how he kept bees in his| 
bedroom near Brompton Oratory. He does this, | 
it appears, with complete success, and when last} 
I heard of him was trying to find a “‘holiday|| 
home’”’ for his hive somewhere in a Kentish 
orchard. 
* * * 
HAT was one kind of party, and who shall} 
say that one does not miss that sort badly.| 
Quite a different gathering was the tea party) 
held recently in the village to celebrate our| 
district-nurse’s completion of twenty-six years’ 
work. 
It was also her birthday, and an old 
friend, now gone to live in Norfolk, had pre-| 
sented a gigantic cake. The guests, including 
the rectors of two parishes, sat round the room.} 
They ranged from a great many grandmothers 
to grandchildren of a few weeks old, as well as 
a young man from the local newspaper, who was 
trying earnestly to epitomise the whole affair. 
There were a few speeches, the presentation of ai 
cheque and of a basket of flowers by Nurse’s 
“first baby,” herself a young mother, and a} 
great many cups of tea before we all sang Auld 
Lang Syne. 
The local district nursing association is now 
no more, but new ways have always been| 
grafted on to old stems in England. We are not} 
a race of gardeners for nothing. ‘““T'wenty-six}| 
years and never lost a baby,’’ was our nurse’s} 
proud achievement. ; 
But I wonder how my artist friend whe 
had finished with nature would view this record 7) 


INCE the reign of Charles II Newmarket 
S has been the headquarters of the English 
Turf, and this quiet Suffolk town, set ina 
wide expanse of open heath, is admirably suited 
to the training of race-horses. Indeed, it is 
impossible to visualise the place without its 
| stables tucked away behind narrow streets and 
the clatter of hoofs as the long strings of 
| thoroughbreds make their way to and from the 
| gallops. But though the future of Newmarket 
|as a breeding centre and training ground is 
assured, the attendances at race meetings on 
|both the Rowley Mile and July courses has 
| declined sadly in recent years. 
There are a number of reasons why New- 
market finds it increasingly difficult to attract 
large crowds, and one of these is its geographical 
position, for the town is approximately 60 miles 
from London by road, and the train service 
from Liverpool Street station is not of the best. 
Moreover, with the exception of Cambridge, 
there are no large towns in the locality, and the 
University undergraduates who used to turn up 
in strength at mid-week meetings before the 
war now seldom attend, being compelled to 
work a good deal harder than did their pre- 
_ decessors. 
In Edwardian times the fact that New- 
market was not easily accessible did not matter 
so much, for in those days wealthy people 
owned or rented large houses on the outskirts of 
the town and entertained friends for the races. 
To-day, these houses stand empty and shut- 
tered, since few people can afford to maintain 
them, and those who can find it impossible to 
engage staff torun them. In any case, not many 
people can spare the time to go racing on three 
or four consecutive days in mid-week, except 
perhaps to Ascot and Goodwood, which are 
recognised social events and which also provide 
sport’ of a consistently high order. 
| The falling-off in attendances at New- 

market is particularly noticeable in the Private 
Stand, and it is significant that at least 75 per 
cent. of those who use it are in the veteran 
stage. And the reason for this depressing state 
of affairs is that, though a number of young 
people can still contrive to take an occasional 
afternoon off from work in London, they cannot 
get away sufficiently early in the day to reach 
Newmarket in time for racing, and go instead to 
the park courses at Hurst, Kempton and 
Sandown, all of which are within an hour’s 
travelling time of the City. 

The fact that Newmarket is not well 
Situated geographically and that people no 
longer have leisure to go racing there regularly 
are beyond the control of the Jockey 
Club, who direct the destiny of racing at 
Turf headquarters. Nevertheless, there is a 
body of opinion that feels that the Jockey Club 
have been slow in formulating a policy to 
combat these factors. For example, the pro- 
gramme on a normal day’s racing at New- 
market is not calculated to set the Heath on 
fire, and though it may not be possible to 
provide larger stakes, more imagination could 
be shown when framing the conditions of the 
races. As it is, a moderately enthusiastic race- 
goer who lives, say, at Exning, a few miles 
from the course, might well prefer to stay at 
home and mow the lawn rather than pay to 
watch a mediocre collection of selling platers, 
locally trained two-year-olds and maiden three- 
year-olds. ; 

Then, again, something could surely be 
done to improve the amenities in the public 
enclosures. As it is, the stands are drab, un- 
comfortable and extremely draughty, and the 
Catering arrangements compare unfavourably 
with those at other courses. I believe that if 
improvements were made in these respects 
many more people, particularly women, would 
§0 racing at Newmarket. 

Although the Jockey Club have been 
criticised for a laissez-faire attitude towards 
Tacing at Newmarket, there have lately been 
Signs that they recognise the need to provide 
more varied and interesting sport. For example, 
aS mentioned in these Notes on May 8, they 
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have opened a new course that starts in the 
middle distance more or less opposite the stands 
and runs right-handed until joining the Rowley 
Mile about three furlongs from the winning- 
post, and this course will relieve the monotony 
of the racing. Moreover, by allowing Tote 
Investors to sponsor a £2,000 handicap and 
staging it on the Saturday after the 2,000 
Guineas, they were rewarded by the second 
largest crowd of the meeting. There will be 
Saturday racing on the July Course on July 5, 
August 9 and August 23, and Col. W. N. Gray, 
the Clerk of the Course, tells me that this 
innovation, which was begun last year, was a 
definite success. 

Turning from Newmarket Heath to Epsom 
Downs and next week’s classic races, it is a 
relief to be able to write enthusiastically about 
one of the home-bred entries for the Derby. 
Indeed, after the way in which Sir Humphrey 
de Trafford’s Alcide slammed the opposition in 
the Derby Trial Stakes at Lingfield Park on 
May 16, there must be a real hope that he will 
win next Wednesday. 

When a colt wins by approximately half 
the length of a football ground from opponents 
thought good enough to run in the classics, it 
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rewarding his owner, who has been a great 
supporter of racing in this country, with victory 
next week. Certainly there does not seem to be 
anything among the home-trained colts likely 
to cause him much trouble, unless it be Bald 
Eagle, who, like Alcide, is trained by Capt. 
Boyd-Rochfort at Newmarket, and is said to go 
the better of the two on the training ground. 
But Bald Eagle is an unpredictable sort, who 
seems to have inherited some of the wayward- 
ness of his sire, the brilliant but erratic Nas- 
rullah, and the hurly-burly of Epsom is against 
colts of unsound temperament. It may be that 
by the time these notes are read Bald Eagle will 
have put up a dazzling display in the Dante 
Stakes at York. It would not surprise me if he 
were to do so. But I have not forgotten his 
abject display in the 2,000 Guineas and he is not 
one that I would care to trust. 

There remain the French colts, and it is 
necessary to remember that five times in the 
last eleven years France has provided the 
winner of the Derby, and that before Alcide’s 
spread-eagling victory at Lingfield Park, Mme. 
Volterra’s Noelor II was favourite for the race, 
and was followed in the betting by Wallaby II. 
Of the two I prefer the breeding of Noelor II, 


RACING ON THE NEW HORSESHOE-SHAPED COURSE AT NEWMARKET. This is 


one of the improvements that may check the falling off in attendances at Newmarket 


usually means one of two things: either that he 
is an exceptional animal, or that they are 
mediocre ones. Sometimes a stop-watch pro- 
vides an answer to this problem, but in.the case 
of Alcide, it tells us little, for his time of 2 mins. 
41.8 secs. was about average for the course, and 
the going was just about perfect. What is 
certain is that Alcide was the only one galloping 
at the end of 14 miles, and that none of those 
who finished behind him can have any chance 
of winning the Derby. There was, of course, no 
question about Alcide’s stamina, for his sire, 
Alycidon, was the greatest stayer produced in 
this country since the war, and his dam is 
Chenille, a mare by King Salmon. 

When Alycidon was retired to stud, he was 
hailed as a sire who would enable us to beat off 
French challengers in the Derby, the Oaks, the 
St. Leger and our famous Cup races for years to 
come. But so far, in spite of serving some of the 
best mares in the country, he has not come up to 
expectations. But there has to be a first time 
for everything, and it may be that next Wed- 
nesday Alcide will win the Derby and confound 
those who suggest that Alycidon’s progeny lack 
that vital spark of brilliance that distinguishes 
a classic winner from a top-class handicapper. 
Personally, I find it hard to make up my mind 
about Alcide, though I am inclined to think that 
he may be a really good horse, capable of 


who is by Vatellor, out of Manoela, a mare by 
Amfortas, to that of Wallaby II, who is by 
Fast Fox, from the Tourbillon mare, Wagging 
Tail. Moreover, Noelor beat Wallaby by 1} 
lengths at Longchamp last April, before going 
on to win the Prix Noailles, run over one mile, 
three furlongs, on the same course on May 4. 
As against this, M. Garcia, Noelor’s jockey, has 
no experience of Epsom, which is a dis- 
advantage on this tricky course, whereas 
F. Palmer, who rides Wallaby, knows it well. 
I hope to see Alcide win, but if the going should 
be firm I fear that Noelor may beat him, for 
Alcide detests hard gound. 

So far as the Oaks is concerned it seems as 
though only an injury to M. F. Dupre’s beauti- 
ful filly, Bella Paola, or a disruption of com- 
munications between Chantilly and Epsom will 
prevent the prize going to France. The best of 
the home-trained fillies is probably Major L. B. 
Holliday’s None Nicer, and at least she is bred 
for the formidable task that awaits her, for she 
is a full sister to Neasham Belle, who won the 
race in 1951. None Nicer scrambled home by 
a neck in the Oaks Trial Stakes at Lingfield 
Park from the French-bred Mother Goose, who 
ran without distinction behind Bella Paola in 
the 1,000 Guineas, but I would not condemn 
her on that score, for it was her first race of the 
season and the gallop will have done her good. 
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TALKING ABOUT SALE-ROOMS 


SILVER TUREENS AND JADE HORSES 


By FRANK DAVIS 


THINK that most people, if suddenly asked 
I whether there was any active demand for 

large, elaborate soup tureens, would be 
inclined to answer in the negative, on the 
ground that in most households soup is usually 
served directly into small bowls and that the 
less silver there is to clean the better the 
modern mistress or—if such a treasure still exists 
—the old-style butler will be pleased. Perhaps 
though I move in the wrong circles; perhaps 
there are many houses in which soup is still 
ladled out in a stately manner from an immense 
receptacle which takes half an hour to polish, 
or perhaps it—the receptacle—is used for 
flowers or merely for ornament. 

Whatever the explanation, tureens, good 
or not so good, frequently appear in the auction- 
rooms and, to the delight and I imagine some- 
times the surprise of their owners, change 
hands for very considerable sums, as witness 
the three illustrated here, two from a recent 
sale at Sotheby’s and one from Christie’s. The 
smaller, and earliest of the three (Fig. 1) by 


2.—“A MODE AT ONCE MONUMENTAL AND LUXURIOUS.” 


Paul Storr, 1813. 204 ins. wide, one of a pair. £1,700 the pair 


3.—SILVER TUREEN BY PAUL STORR. One of a pair made in 1820, 16 ins. 
wide. £580 the pair 
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A tureen by 
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133 £230 


John Schofield, 1786, is an excellent representative ot] 
that numerous neo-classic tribe of silverware whose mai 


ins. wide. 


with uncommon distinction, stressing a graceful rhythm] 
rather than a display of ornament. It is a rather austere} 
taste, a natural reaction from the fashionable elaboration 
of the 1740s and ’50s, and was destined to remain inl} 
favour until after the end of the century. This single) 


dramatic contrast to the other two (Figs. 2 and 3), whic 
belong to the years 1813 and 1820 respectively. They are] 
so different in style that they might almost come from} 
another planet. f 
The eye, accustomed to the grave elegancies of the} 
1780s, has some difficulty in adjusting itself to a mode at 
once sO monumental and luxurious; indeed some eyes} 
have never succeeded in recognising its virtues, which} 
are many. Each of these two pieces is by Paul Storr'} 
who, a generation or so ago, was regarded as a fine] 
craftsman but a somewhat heavy-handed designer. Sinec} 
then his star has been in the ascendant. He is hailed) 
and not without reason, as the last of the great silver-} 
smiths of the past, and as by far the finest workman oi] 
his generation—a generation which was unsure of itse 
searching for some new mode of expression with nc} 
clearly defined goal and, on the whole, trying to impress} 
rather than charm. But if Regency design is not yet tc} 
everyone’s taste, if a Storr piece is liable to be both] 
massive and florid, it has not lost contact with the past) 
even though it enshrines no memory of those splendic} 
plain- -surfaced vessels of the early 18th century, or oj 
the severity of that century’s last years. When Stori] 
exercises his extraordinary skill in chasing, he neve 
descends to the meaningless decoration of his successors) 
and he never, so to speak, loses his dignity. Perhaps, at] | 
this distance of time, one can say he was born just toc| 
late; his working life extended from 1792 to 1839, by} 
which time all the arts of design were in the doldrums. 
When all that has been said, he remains a most] 
gifted interpreter of Regency ideals, and not even the dé 
Lamerie of the 1740s could display greater virtuosity 
than does Storr in the tureen of Fig. 2, with its oak leaves 
and acorns, its volutes, its leaves and cauliflower finials 
reminiscent of French silver fashions of the mid 18tk} 
century. This piece is one of a pair, and the two together} 
realised £1,700. Fig. 3, though less elaborate, has some-| 
thing in common with its extravagant neighbour, includ:|~ 
ing the motif of oak leaf and acorn. It also was one of € 
pair, and the two sold for £580. 
One gets used to high prices for certain things; ne} 
one lifts an eyebrow if a swagger diamond changes hands} 


rich men indeed can indulge in exceptionally rare 
pictures. I am thinking of paintings like the Nativity by) 
Nicolas Poussin, which was bought at auction a 
Sotheby’s in 1956 for £29,000; its export was stopped 


4.—PAIR OF CHINESE JADE HORSES. Grey-green 


and it is now in the National Gallery. The 
nation—that is you and I—after appropriate 
haggling, finally paid £33,100 for it with the help 
of £3,000 from the National Art-Collections’ 
Fund. Nor was anyone particularly surprised 


when, recently at Christie’s, the early El 
Greco Christ Healing the Blind realised 
£36,000 guineas. We take all that in our 


stride, realising that the demand for such 
marvels is international. 

It is rather more difficult for most of us to 
become accustomed to apparently fantastic 
prices for objects which have not yet become 
part of the popular legend. Diamonds we know, 
Rembrandt we know, Chippendale and Paul 
de Lamerie we know; anonymous Chinese 
carvers of jade horses we do not know and the 
whole subject is liable to seem a trifle out of 
this world. Therefore, when two very small 
jade horses (Fig. 4) changed hands at 
Sotheby’s last month for £9,000, others, besides 
race-horse owners faced with the high cost of a 
stable, had reason for aston- 
ishment; as indeed did many 
among the narrow circle of 
connoisseurs of Chinese art 
who, while recognising both 
quality and rarity, were not 
quite prepared to find that at 
least two people were eager to 
acquire them for so high a 


price. 
There were no precedents, 
unless the sum of £3,900 


paid a few years ago for a 
carving of a buffalo of about 
the same period—a single piece 
—is any criterion. The dating 
of such carvings is uncom- 
monly difficult, owing mainly 
to the uncanny capacity of the 
Chinese lapidary to imbibe the 
traditions handed down from 
generation to generation; all 
one @an really assert is that 
these two horses appear to 
belong to the early part of the 
Ming Dynasty (1368-1644 a.p.) 
and that they resemble a 
famous black and grey) jade 
horse which belonged to the 
late Oscar Raphael and is 
now in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge. The resemb- 
lance is so close that it has been 
Suggested that they came from 
the same workshop and might 
well have been carved by the 
Same hand. No other pair 
appears to be recorded else- 
where in the world and it is in 
the highest degree unlikely that 


a 


«og hel A 
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others of similar quality will turn up for many 
years to come. 

Such a phenomenal price for what, after 
all, are minor if uncommonly fine works of art 
is liable perhaps to dishearten those who do 
not possess a few thousand spare pounds; 
though to be sure there is always the other 
side of the medal—the ten million to one chance 


of picking up something equally distinguished 


in a junk shop for a pound or two. It is just 
as well therefore to record the fact that not 
all worth-while jades soar up into hundreds, 
much less thousands, and that run-of-the-mill 


pieces normally change ownership in the auc- 


tion rooms for anything from £5 to £100; 
nor are these by any means unworthy of 
attenti if only for their symbolism and the 
manner which their makers have used the 
chance discolouration of the material to give 
emphasis to particular portions. 


The more one becomes familiar with jade 
the more one is impressed by the 


carvings, 


5.—WHITISH-GREEN JADE DISH. With butterflies at each corner and 


loose ring handles below them. 7? ins. wide. 


with darker markings on back and quarters. 


£330 
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Length 103 ins., height 55 ins. £9,000 


carvers’ insight into the possibilities of the small 
block of material placed in his hands; he seems 
to have been able to visualise in advance 
exactly what it asked of him. As to that, there 
is an old story which can bear repetition. The 
Emperor, having been presented with a fine 
piece of white jade with green markings, sent 
for a skilled carver and ordered him to carve a 
dragon from it. The artist refused, saying that 
Heaven had already ordained the subject; 
nothing else was possible but four carp swim- 
ming through green weeds. Emperor and 
courtiers then stared at the piece of jade for 
an hour, but could see neither carp nor green 
weeds. The carver was ordered to demonstrate. 
After two years he returned, holding the 
finished carving—four carp swimming through 
green weeds; he also had a small box con- 
taining enough jade dust to cover a coin, all 
he had removed in the course of his work. 
As to the symbolism, there is no end to the 
legends and folklore which le behind what, to 
the European, may seem 
merely ingenious and charming 
decorations. The bamboo, 
for example, is far more 
than an agreeable pattern; 
everyone knows that it 
bends before the storm but 
never breaks, and therefore it 
denotes endurance, and similar 
ideas concerning trees and 
flowers and creatures are 
commonplaces of Chinese 
thought 
One meets examples of 
sort of thing at every 
Fig. 5, from the same 
is as good a choice as 
any for illustration—it sold for 
£330- whereas it 
seems merely an extremely 
pleasant design to a western 
eye accustomed only to Euro- 
pean styles, it has a much 
deeper meaning as soon as one 
realises that the butterflies at 
each corner symbolise joy and 
a happy marriage, while the 
four straight sides are carved 
with a character meaning 
Wedded Bliss. What more 
admirable wedding present for 
East or West? This senti- 
mental view of it may tempt 
one to ignore its aesthetic 
virtues, which are consider- 
able. The colour is whitish- 
green, and four loose ring 
handles hang from the carved 
stylised butterflies at each 
corner. 


this 
turn, 
sale, 


because 
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A MANOR HOUSE RESTORED 


By H. DALTON CLIFFORD 


THE SOUTH FRONT, TREWARDREVA, CONSTANTINE, NEAR FALMOUTH, CORNWALL. The house dates from about 1600, but|f 
it was re-faced in 1719 and the cornice and parapet were added. Originally the fagade was symmetrical, with the front door in the centre, but; 
the west wing was pulled down in 1860 ir 


tine, near Falmouth, about 1600, was by no means 

the first person to appreciate the desirability of 
the place as a building plot. Trewardreva had been a 
manor during the 15th and 16th centuries, and is men- 
tioned in manorial records as far back as 1302, when it 
was the home of Laurence de Halap. But thousands 
of years before that men of the Neolithic age had built 
an artificial cave or ““fogou”’ (marked on the ordnance 
map as Pixie’s Hall) in a field near by. 

To the north, giving protection from winter winds, 
is a thick wood out of which issues a narrow stream of 
crystal clear water. Behind the house it cascades into a 
granite basin, part of an ancient cider press, and then 
vanishes gurgling into a hole in the ground, to reappear 
momentarily in a sunken trough fifty yards away by the 
edge of the lawn. To the east, towards the sea, where 
the ground slopes gently down to a valley, there is a 
garden surrounded by a wall of brick and stone, and 
divided by yew hedges into rectangular compartments— 
lawns, vegetable gardens and orchards. The drive 
approaches from the south-east, sweeps between the 
lawn and the south front and finishes in a courtyard to 
the west of the house. Some fine trees—beech, chestnut 
and oak—cast their shade over the courtyard, temper 
the prevailing south-west wind and screen the stables 
and home farm. It makes an attractive setting. 


Rts. RYSE, who built Trewardreva at Constan- 


THE ENTRANCE HALL. The room serves also as} 
library and ballroom. (Left) A CORNER OF THE 
SITTING-ROOM 


The original building had rough stone walls, mul- 
lioned windows and, almost certainly, an E-shaped Plan} 
but it was thoroughly modernised in the early 18th 
century. One of Roger Ryse’s grand-daughters married| 
Thomas Trewren, of Drift, near Penzance, and when} 
their eldest son, also Thomas, became the owner of the} 
house he refaced the front wall with granite ashlar, 
added a cornice and parapet adorned with granite balls} 
and vases, and enlarged the window openings to take the) 
new sliding sashes. He also improved the interior: 
and the staircase and most of the robustly modelled} 
plaster ceilings and the oak and pine panelling can be} 
attributed to this period. His wife’s name was Alice 
and their combined initials tT, can be seer} 
carved on a stone over the entrance with the date 1719 
and again at the east end of the house on pari) 
of the drawing-room chimney-stack with the date 
1742. 

Six generations of the descendants of Thomas!) 
Trewren lived in the house during the next 120 years | 
but the name changed early in the 19th century wher} 
another Thomas Trewren disinherited his only son (who} 
for a change, had been christened John) and left his 
property to a daughter. She married Charles Scott!) 
barrister-at-law, a somewhat eccentric gentleman anc 


! 
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subject of a number of local legends. It is said that 
Lawyer Scott can still be seen at certain times of the year 
hunting with ghostly horse and hounds on the road between 
Brill and Chegwidden near by. 

The Rev. Charles Scott, the lawyer’s son, had ten 
ehildren, which was evidently more than he could afford to 
maintain, for he was obliged to sell the estate in 1860. The 

| farmer who bought the house, finding it unnecessarily large 
and needing material to build cottages for his labourers, 
| pulled down the western half of it, leaving it with its present 
rather lop-sided appearance. In all probability the demo- 
lished wing, which extended to within a few feet of the 
lstables, contained the kitchens‘and servants’ quarters, but 
|since no plan survives this cannot be proved. 

When the present owners, Mr. and Mrs. Romney Fox, 
found the house in 1936 it was in a pitiable condition, having 
been neglected for many years and roughly divided into two 
dwellings (one of which had an almost vertical stair rising 
‘through a hole cut in the drawing-room floor). The water 
jsupply and drainage, which must have been very advanced 

in Queen Anne’s time, had not been improved since. The 
stream or leat already mentioned brought a constant supply 
of fresh water to the megalithic basin where the kitchens 
must have been, and continued in a drain carrying kitchen 
refuse to the fish pond near the drive. Part of the flow could 
be diverted to flush the privies—a range of which, two and 
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THE DINING-ROOM. The walls are panelled and painted white. The picture 


hung between the windows is a self-portrait of the Cornish painter Opie 


THE STAIRCASE WINDOW, WHICH DATES FROM THE EARLY 18th 
CENTURY 


THE STAIRCASE. An exactly similar staircase is said 
to have been removed, when the west wing was demolished, 
and re-used in another house, but its whereabouts cannot 
be traced. (Right) THE DRAWING-ROOM ON THE 
FIRST FLOOR. Before the house was restored a stair- 


case rose through the drawing-room 


three seaters, still existed in 1936—and part went down the 
hill to irrigate the kitchen garden. One or two windows at 
the back retained their Elizabethan mullions and the rest 
had thick-barred, small-paned early Georgian sashes; but 
the front windows had been replaced at some time with new 
Sashes, more delicately constructed with larger panes. 

The house has now been unobtrusively restored and 
brought up-to-date with the addition of a small wing at the 
back containing a modern kitchen with two bathrooms over. 
The principal rooms are well proportioned and the accom- 
modation, though only half what it used to be, is quite 
adequate for its owner and his family. On the ground floor 
are a large hall, which can be entered either through 
the original porch or through a door in the west facade, 
a study, an oak-panelled sitting-room and the dining- 
toom. Upstairs on the first floor are the fine drawing-room 
and six bedrooms, and there are further rooms in the 
attic. 


‘ 
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T is time to think about the Amateur 
I Championship, which begins at St. Andrews 
on June 2. A championship at St. Andrews 
is always a little different from one anywhere 
else, for after all, whether people like it or not, 
the Old Course is a unique and historic battle- 
field, and I think if any ambitious young golfer 
were given the choice by Providence, he would 
elect to win at St. Andrews. Apart from that, 
this coming Championship is of unique interest 
in several ways. For the first time the field will 
have been limited by means of qualifying com- 
petitions and so for the first time at St. Andrews 
we shall not see couples finishing at the home 
hole in the long northern light at about ten 
o'clock. Likewise, for the first time the draw 
will be seeded, so that the clashes between 
established favourites will not arise at the very 
beginning, and, theoretically at any rate, the 
defeats of great men will come gradually. And 
‘yet it is quite possible that the links may be 
immediately strewn with the ashes of the seeded, 
for there are heaps of brave little Davids pop- 
ping up, especially in Scotland, and the “man 
who keeps the sweetie shop in Leith,’ whe once 
beat the great Laidlay, is far from extinct. 


Welcome to 18-hole Matches 


So much for two experiments, at once wise 
and dashing, made by our valiant Championship 
Committee, who certainly belie the reputation 
that some of their predecessors have enjoyed, 
sometimes quite unjustly, of doing nothing 
particular in a rather comatose spirit. There is 
a third though less important change, in that 
the 36-hole matches in the ante-penultimate 
round have been reduced to the old 18. I am 
personally very glad of it, for those 36-hole 
matches seemed to be unquestionably a bore 
without producing any compensating benefit. 
And without plunging into this highly con- 
troversial topic there is this to be said for an 
18-hole match, that it insists on a man making 
a good start and getting into his stride at once, 
and in this gift some of our old Walker Cup sides 
showed themselves singularly lacking. They had 
lost the match by the turn in the first round. 

The qualifying rounds seem to have done 
their work admirably in that, as far as I can see, 
very few people who ought to have survived 
have fallen by the wayside. I noticed one in 
Yorkshire, an international and a good golfer, 
and that was all. There will always, I suppose, 
be some players more formidable in match than 
medal play and vice versa, but perhaps the 
difference between the two types was always a 
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LOOKING FORWARD TO THE AMATEU R 


A Golf Commentary by BERNARD DARWIN 


little exaggerated, and in any case our best 
amateurs of to-day seem, by contrast with a few 
years back, eminently reliable in score play. 
There are now so many comparatively new 36- 
hole scoring competitions—Brabazon, Berk- 
shire, Golf Illustrated, Silver Tassies, Formby 
Hares, and heaven knows what besides—that 
the good, keen young amateur gets plenty of 
practice; he is not nearly so frightened as he 
might once have been and can do himself justice 
with the instruments of torture, the card and 
pencil, in his pocket. 


Regrettable Gaps 


There are two or three most regrettable 
gaps in the entry, but this is not because the 
players did not qualify, but owing to the painful 
truth that time and money go. What with work, 
examinations and the expense of travel, I am 
constantly surprised that so many of the best 
players can manage to play. Some of them have 
to limit their summer’s engagements and it is 
only natural that they should play in events 
most easily and cheaply attainable. Hence they 
have to miss the one thing that an amateur 
wants to win, namely the Amateur Champion- 
ship. 

PK least three names that ought to be in 
the list are absent—those of Sewell, Beharrell 
and Frame—Sewell one would like to see because 
he appears at the moment just about the best 
amateur in Britain, certainly in England; 
Beharrell because one has much sympathy with 
him in his gallant attempt to come back to the 
game that won him his championship at Troon; 
Frame because he is unquestionably one of the 
best of our young English golfers; selectors 
swarm round him, full of admiration, and he 
does many good things, but so far not quite the 
really good one of which he is capable. Sewell 
did not play in the qualifying rounds; of the 
other two each headed the list in his local sec- 
tion. Frame, in particular, beat a highly dis- 
tinguished field at the Berkshire. I have read 
criticisms of these two for playing when they 
had no intention of playing in the championship. 
I cannot for the life of me see why'they should 
not, if they have a mind to it. Good practice on 
good courses among good players seems to me 
more than justification enough. 

I have no intention of going through the 
laborious process of taking the draw by sections 
and working out theories as to who will reach 
the final. In fact, being away from home, as I 
write, I have not got the draw sheet with me, 
but apart from this it always seems a futile 


COMPULSORY VEHICLE TESTS 


N the proposals of the Government covering 
the periodic testing of motor vehicles, 
published as a White Paper on May 12, 

it is proposed that all vehicles more than ten 
years old will be subject to periodic testing if 
they fall “in general’? within the following 
classes: private cars, fitted with three or four 
wheels; motor- -cycles with or without sidecars; 
goods vehicles not exceeding 30 cwt. unladen 
weight; and certain hackney carriages. It is 
unlikely that taxi-cabs will be affected, as they 
are already subject to annual inspection by the 
local police forces. 

According to the Ministry of Transport the 
tests are to be: designed solely to ensure that the 
vehicles comply with existing legal require- 
ments, and as a result inspection will be confined 
to brakes, steering and lighting equipment. It 
is further explained that examiners will’ not 
interest themselves in defective bodywork or 
the mechanical condition of the engine, unless 
they are likely to affect the efficiency of brakes, 
steering or lighting. 

The stations carrying out the tests will be 
“authorised examiners,” which will be ordinary 
commercial service stations, or else they will be 
provided by municipal authorities w hich have 
the facilities and are prepared to give the service 


required. Commercial garages and municipal 
stations will not be authorised until they have 
been examined by the Ministry, and the scheme 
will not, in any case, start until there are enough 
stations to meet the requirements of all affected 
motorists. The charges for this compulsory 
examination of cars of ten years of age will be 
15s., and motor-cycles will be charged at 10s. 6d. 
Veteran and vintage cars will, as in the past, be 
allowed to take part in organised parades and 
rallies without being inspected; if they are in 
good enough condition to pass the new test they 
can obviously be used for normal road purposes 
as well. Because of the loving care which the 
owners of such cars usually lavish on them, 
there is little doubt that many of them are in 
much better condition than many cars of less 
than ten years of age. 


Steering Tests Not Rigorous Enough? 


From the information at present available 
from the Ministry there appears to be one real 
omission. It is stated that the steering must 
show no excessive wear or play in the various 
parts, which suggests that the examination of 
the steering will be limited to the mere measure- 
ment of wear. This seems to ignore completely 
many aspects of steering from the point of view 
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_19th when that champion of champions it} 


<2 By J. EASON GIBSON 


amusement. I read yearly with rather la 
lustre eyes the prophecies of my learned ¢ 
leagues that Smith should meet Jones in — 
second round and Robinson in the third, supp 
ing that Robinson has meanwhile beaten so 
body else. These ingenious prognostications al) 
never by any chance correct, any more they 
mine would be, if I indulged in them. So I sha} 
leave well alone. 

Moreover,/1 do not know enough about et 
overseas entry. The Americans do not look gs} 
alarming on paper as they sometimes do, thou 
I feela little apprehensive about the mysterioy, 
brigadier-general who flew over the nigh}, 
before, qualified triumphantly and then vai| 
ished again. Again I do not know half enougy 
about Charles from New Zealand and ao 


Champion in 1954. Clearly they must both Tj 
good, but €xactly how good it is hard to gues 
without seeing them. This we do know, thé 


win at Muirfield in 1954. 
A Maguiicees List 


Championship was a little different from anl) 
other, and so it is. The gallery there alway} 
seems to know a little more about golf than th 
gallery anywhere else and to have a finer appri 
ciation of the game. And then what a magnifl 
cent list of Amateur Champions the Old Cours) 
has produced! This will be the twelfth Chan| 
pionship that has been played on it since 188% 
and here is the list of winners: H. G. Hutchinsor 
J. E. Laidlay (twice), Leslie Balfour Melvilli 
H. H. Hilton (twice), John Ball, Ernest Holde}) 
ness, R. T. Jones, Hector Thomson, F. F| 
Stranahan. Whoever wins the twelfth place o} 
the roll will have some illustrious predecessoi} 
to live up to. And there have been som 
tremendous finishes: Laidlay beat Hilton at thi, 
20th; Balfour Melville beat John Ball at thi) 


credibly pitched his third into the burn; Hil i 
beat John Low at the last hole, having once be 
five up; and Hector Thomson beat the Austré 
lian, Ferrier, there, pitching stone dead at U 
home hole, even more dead than Bobby Lo 
did in the Open last summer. Here, as 
Squeers remarked, is richness. 


of safety. For example, rear hydraulic dampei} 
which have partly or completely lost thei} 
efficiency can make it almost impossible to kee} 
a car under control should it become necessar' 
to swerve. This is because the car will roll : s} 
much at the back that the car will oversteer ani} 
the driver have to counteract this effect. It 3 
to be hoped that such details will be borne i| 
mind by the examiners. There are many othe} 
faults one could think of. One of the commones| 
on some old cars is looseness of the front seats] 
which can destroy tbe driver’s control. ih 

Whether the tests are required or not i} 
largely a matter of opinion. There are un 
doubtedly certain old cars which will be al} 
the safer for periodic inspection, but I can thin} 
of many motorists who drive cars of over te) 
years of age and lavish the most careful atten 
tion on them, in many cases spending con} 
siderable sums each year to keep them i} 
perfect condition. What I find difficult t# 
understand is the apparent assumption that al 
cars of lesser age are necessarily in good cond 
tion from the safety point of view. Once thd 
system is working smoothly and it beco : 
necessary to produce a test certificate before all 
old car can be licensed, I hope occasional spo 
checks will be done on younger cars. I thinl 


} 


t the tendency for cars younger than ten 

ars to deteriorate is increased by the fact 
that ownership changes more often than does 
that of older cars of perhaps better type. 


IMPROVING ROAD SIGNS 
I have often suggested that road signs in 
Britain are out of date for present-day speeds 
and conditions. I am therefore interested to 
“note that the Road Research Laboratory—an 
ancillary of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research—has recently advised the 
Ministry of Transport that at least 40,000 of 
\the road signs in the country require altering. 
, The statement has been made that a motorist 
‘travelling at 30 m.p.h. cannot read the average 
jroad sign until he is within 45 yards of it, 
whereas a motorist in the U.S.A. travelling at 
|the same speed can read the type of sign used 
there at 110 yards. It is of interest that the 
|signs themselves are no bigger, but the lettering 
is noticeably larger. It may be indicative of the 
_ official approach that as low a speed as 30 m.p.h. 
‘should be used in this comparison, and one 
‘wonders if it is seriously thought that many 
‘motorists drive far at this speed. 
Apart from any question of increasing the 
size of the place-names on signs, a great deal 
could be done, at slight cost, to improve the 
existing signs. In many cases the arm carrying 
the place-name is mounted around a circular 
post and secured only by some pinch-bolts. All 
bey is required is to loosen the bolts and lower 
the arm to a height more suitable for the drivers 
of modern vehicles. This becomes more impor- 
ant after dark, when few of the present signs 
bea be seen in the beam of the headlights. The 
: 
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present situation regarding road signs through- 
out the country is, no doubt, governed to a 
great extent by the tiresome question of capital 
expenditure; but it is strange to find certain 
counties where things are much better than 
average. Sometimes, even in those exemplary 
counties, one finds certain areas which are over- 
looked, and it is confusing for a motorist strange 
to the area to encounter signs of widely different 
type close together. 


ESSENTIALS NOW EXTRAS 

It is amusing to note that certain manu- 
facturers who have for some years been 
supplying their cars to the public with gear 
levers mounted on the steering column are now 
offering gear levers on the floor as optional 
extras. Their publicity seems to suggest that 
this is a brave new development, whereas all 
experienced motorists realise that it is a rever- 
sion to something which should never have 
been discarded. When manufacturers started 
hiding the hand brake lever away beneath the 
fascia it was usual for them to describe this 
positioning as a new convenience to motorists. 
Gradually they have realised the error of their 
ways, SO we may soon expect to see more hand 
brakes mounted where the driver can reach the 
lever without effort, but this will no doubt need 
to be an optional extra. With a little thought 
one can remember several items of equipment 
on every car which have been discarded in the 
interests of saving pennies but which the sensible 
maker will soon need to revive. It might even 
be that all cars will soon be provided with that 
old-fashioned device, a starting handle. 

Some years ago it was normal for all but 


SHON DS THAT 
: HUNT 


IR,—I was interested in Mr. 
Lever’s article on his dachshund 
pack (March 20) and the letter from 
| Mr. J. B. Douglas (April 24). 
| Tam the owner of two wire-haired 
dachshunds, both intrepid but abso- 
lutely uncontrollable hunters. From 
the moment they are loosed in open 
country they tear madly from sight, 
heedless of my shouts and whistles. 


Johnny, the elder, has caught rab- 
bits in the open with the aid of our 
elkhound, who circled the bush into 
which he could not penetrate. Johnny 
drove out the quarry, which was 
then killed in the open. Johnny 
does not chase deer, however, partly 
because his early walks took place in 

Richmond Park, and I was able to 

train him to leave the larger quadru- 
peds severely alone. 

i These dogs are supposedly badger 
hunters, yet, on meeting a badger late 
one night near my home, the dachs- 
hunds did not attempt to attack, but 
seemed slightly overawed by the 
clumsy creature which hurriedly 
crossed their path. 

Squirrels, rabbits and foxes are 
the animals which excite them beyond 


words, and, as we live in a woodland 
area, my walks are taken alone from 
the moment we leave the house. The 
dogs always return, usually long after 
I do, and I should be glad to know of 
any method to keep them reasonably 
near me, short of having them on a 
lead.—N. SHIELDS (Mrs.), The White 
Bungalow, Titness Park, Sunninghill, 
Berkshire. 


A STRAW-COLOURED 
HARE 


Str,—When walking recently in 
the New Forest, in Hampshire, I was 
surprised by the sight of a hare in 
those surroundings (beech wood and 
thick brambles), but even more so by 
its extremely odd appearance. 

It was more straw-coloured than 
an ordinary hare and its build was 
more compact. However, the most 
noticeable thing about it was its ears. 
These had small black tips with a 
narrow white band immediately below. 
Unfortunately, I saw it only briefly 
before it disappeared down a hill. 

Could this have possibly been an 
Alpine or Scottish hare and, if so, have 
they been reported as far south as this 
before?—G. BrppLE, Halliards, Spring 
Road, Lymington, Hampshire. 

[Alpine hares do not occur in Great 
Britain south of North Wales, where 


they were introduced. 
But common hares are 
very variable, and the 
animal seen by our cor- 
respondent was probably 
one ofthe pale varieties— 
white, cream or sandy— 
that are occasionally 
reported. 


ROBINS ON THE 
BOOKSHELF 


Sir,—A pair of robins 
are nesting on top of 
books in a class-room 
at the Hereford Cathe- 
dral Preparatory School. 
Four eggs have been 
hatched and the nest is 
being left until the young 
birds are ready to fly 
away.—D. EVANS, 
Hereford. 


THE FARMER’S 
YEAR 


From Lady Savile. 

Srr,—I enclose a photo~ 
graph of a plaster panel 
that I bought many 
years ago, and should 
be much obliged if you 
could tell me what its 


origin is likely to have been. 
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the cheapest of cars to be fitted with such 
important instruments as an oil gauge, an 
ammeter and a water-temperature gauge. Over 
the years these have been dropped in favour of 
warning lights, but certain manufacturers, 
through competition experience in rallies and 
the like, are now offering them as optional 
extras to enable the purchaser to boast that his 
car is identical to the successful rally car in the 
factory team. It seems wrong that what were 
once standard items of equipment should now 
be listed as extras, especially when almost all 
of them can be described as essential to the 
efficient running of a car. 


A COUNTY’S ROAD ACCIDENTS 

I have just seen a most interesting booklet, 
issued by the Chief Constable of Buckingham- 
shire, in which the accident figures in that 
county during 1957 are fully discussed. The 
manner with which the subject is handled is 
most reassuring, being calm, thoughtful and 
free from the hysteria which so often creeps into 
such publications. A complete section of the 
booklet is devoted to accidents in which children 
were involved in one way or another. Children 
caused a total of 163 accidents which resulted 
in 176 people being injured; 104 of these acci- 
dents were caused by children walking or 
running from the footpath or verge into the 
road. A specific note is made of the fact that 
no fewer than 41 children between the ages 
of 2 and 5 years were injured. Such young 
children are obviously incapable of guarding 
themselves against the dangers of the road, 
and one cannot help being appalled at the 
carelessness of parents. 


| CORRESPONDENCE 


ON A _ CLASS-ROOM 
BOOKSHELF IN A HEREFORD SCHOOL 
See letter: Robins on the Bookshelf 


ROBINS’ NEST 


sounds to shoot a mouse, though I 


PLASTER PANEL, 


See letter: The Farmer's Year 


PROBABLY OF THE 19th CENTURY, 


rH SYMBOLS OF THE ELEMENTS AND THE SEASONS 


It was unframed when I bought 
it. It appears to depict the life of a 
farmer, with curtains drawn back, 
revealing the seasons, winds and a 
snake. It isis 4 ft. by 2 ft. 10 ins.— 
Linitru SAvILE, London, S.W.7. 

[This plaster panel may have been 
made as an over-mantel for a fireplace. 
Though inspired by 17th-century 
plasterwork, it is probably of 19th- 
century date, to judge by the costumes, 
the romantic-looking cottage in the 
middle and the device of framing the 
panel by curtains. At the top the sun 
with birds and the moon and star with 
bats respectively symbolise day and 
night. Then comes air with the four 
winds above sea with the fishes. The 
four seasons are encircled by a 
serpent swallowing its tail, the symbol 
of eternity.—ED.] 


GUNS OR MOUSETRAPS? 
Srr,—With reference to the editorial 
note, Guns or Mousetraps? (May 1), it 
is not quite so mad an idea as it 


have acquired a reputation for mild 
insanity for doing so. 

I have a small garden with each 
year about six rows of cherished peas. 
The year before last I found that 
something was biting them down when 
they got about six inches high, which 
had never happened before, and I 
came home one day to find almost an 
entire row chopped off to within an 
inch or two. We could not find what 
had done it, and mousetraps produced 
only corpses of small birds. 

I was looking out of the window 
one evening and saw a mouse come 
from a hole in the wall of the garden. 
He went into a bed of antirrhinums, 
stood up and neatly bit one down; he 
then moved to another and bit that 
off too. 

By then I was nearly mad 
with temper; I took my gun upstairs 
and shot him from my bedroom win- 
dow. It destroyed the antirrhinum, 
of course, but that was nothing 
compared with the saving of the rest 


18th - CENTURY CLOCK IN A 
MODERN TURRET AT STEDE 
HILL IN KENT 
See letter: Old Clock in a New Turret 


of the peas; I had no more bother that 
year. 

Last year, when the first sign of 
snapping off the peas started, I began 
to keep watch in the quiet of an even- 
ing and shot two more mice. I never 
‘had any more. My peas this year are 
now a few inches up, and I am waiting 
for the opening of the season. Traps 
I find useless for these wall mice; a 
gun is deadly.—CouUNTRYMAN, 
Cumberland. 


OLD CLOCK IN A NEW 
TURRET 


Sir,—Mr. T. R. Robinson’s letter on 
old clock mechanisms (May 1) prompts 
me to correct a wrong assumption in 
respect of the clock at Stede Hill, 
Kent. This has no doubt arisen 
through your editorial note to my 
letter about the clock in your issue of 
February 27, in which you suggested 
that the date of the clock “‘might be 
ascertainable from churchwardens’ 
accounts.” 

This may have led Mr. Robinson 
to think that it belongs to Harrietsham 
Church, when in fact it is housed in a 
uset over one of the outbuildings 
rere. 


15th-CENTURY DOMESTIC CHAPEL AT MELCOMBE HORSEY MANOR, DORSET. (Right) THE FINE WAGON ROOF 
See letter: A Chapel Restored 
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When I came to Stede Hill in 1935 
the clock was above one wing of the 
house; I found it necessary to recon- 
struct the roof entirely. As it had 
rested for many years on two unlevel 
beams, the frame of the movement had 
been forced badly out of true and the 
clock could not be kept going. I 
therefore built the new turret. After 
a considerable amount of coaxing the 
movement was persuaded to function, 
and eventually the clock proved to be 
an excellent timekeeper. It is, how- 
ever, defeated by severe winter 
weather when snow, beating on the 
two pairs of hands, is sufficient to stop 
ae 

William Baldwin, who inherited 
this house and estate at the end of the 
18th century, was obviously respon- 
sible for the bell, which may have been 
new or recast in 1796. The man who 
carried out the recent cleaning was 
strongly of the opinion not only that 
the movement was considerably older, 
but that the frame may have been cut 
down or adapted from some larger 
original. 

As a matter of interest, I enclose 
a photograph of the new turret. The 
weather vane formerly surmounted 
the old one and may therefore be of 
18th-century date. I have been unable 
to discover the significance of the fish. 
Neither the armorial bearings of the 
Stedes nor those of the later owners 
suggest an explanation; but a Harriets- 
ham worthy of the 17th century, Mark 
Quested, one-time Prime Warden of the 
Worshipful Company of Fishmongers, 
London, founded twelve almshouses 
which still grace the village and are 
administered by the Company. Whe- 
ther this fact provided a possible 
reason for its presence here I would 
not care to hazard a guess.— ROBERT 
H. Goonsat., Stede Hill, Harvietsham, 
near Maidstone, Kent. 


A CHAPEL RESTORED 


Srr,—I was interested to see the letter 
and photographs of one of the ceilings 
at Melcombe Horsey Manor, Dorset 
(May 1). This house is rather over- 
shadowed by its famous neighbour, 
Bingham’s Melcombe, but although it 
was for centuries a farm-house, it has 
several features of great interest. One 
of these is the beautiful domestic 
chapel adjoining the house and built 
of alternate bands of stone and flint. 
It was built to replace a Norman 
chapel some time in the 15th century 
by the Horsey family, from whom the 
estate passed to Sir Thomas Freke. 
He altered the chapel and was also 


responsible for the ceilings in the | 


house. 

In the north wall are the remains 
of three Perpendicular windows, one 
of which retains its tracery. The stone 


bell-cote, the two three-light windows 
in the south wall, shown in my first 
photograph, and the fine wagon roof, 
shown in my second photograph, were 
all inserted by Sir Thomas Freke. 
The font, which came from the Nor- 
man chapel, is now in Bingham’s 
Melcombe Church. 


The last wedding or baptism to be | 


held here was in 1774, and soon after- 
wards the building was converted into 
a laundry and brew-house. The house 
and chapel have been carefully 
restored by the present 
owner. The wagon roof 
has been repaired and 
re-coloured, new bosses 
and feathers, where neces- 
sary, being carved locally. 
—C. J. NED ArT oN: 
Bryanston School, Bland- 
ford, Dorset. 


SHEEP BETWEEN 
THE RUNGS 


Sir.—While on the 
Gower Peninsula, Gla- 
morganshire, I noticed 
the ingenious but leisure- 
ly method of clipping 
sheep shown in the en- 
closed photograph. The 
lamb, cradled neatly be- 
tween the rungs of the 
ladder, is trapped while 
the farmer trims its head 
with a pair of sheep- 
shears.—N. FRYER, 
Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 
sham, Sussex. 


OLD WOODEN 
FONT 


S1r,—With reference to 
the letter on wooden 
church fonts (April 17), 
here in the Essex vil- 
lage of Marks Tey the 
parish church of St. Andrew has a 
wooden font of striking interest. The 
type is rare; only about 20 exist in 
all England and Wales. 


Ours is of octagonal shape, and its 
ornamentation suggests the general 
style of the 15th century. It has a 
cover which was most probably added 
in the golden age of wood carving, the 
Jacobean period.—GEORGE GRUBB, 
The Croft, Marks Tey, Essex. 


WHERE WAS THE 
VILLAGE ? 


Srr,—In reply to Captain Dale’s letter 
of May 8 on the locality of W. H. Hud- 
son’s Winterbourne Bishop in the book 
A Shepherd's Life, I also know 
Martin and its history and surround- 
ings well, and the statements I 
made in my letter of March 27 are 
supported by the following. 


LAMB HELD BY A LADDER WHILE BEIN €| 
SHEARED IN THE GOWER PENINSULA) 


See letter: Sheep between the Rungs 


4 
First, there is local informatior) ‘ 
Second, there is a series of letters ani 
articles on the identity of the villag} 
published in the Salisbury an\ 
Winchester Journal some years ago 
The contributors were the Hor} 
Richard de Grey and other authoritie} 
on the subject. The conclusios” 
reached was that Martin was indeet 
the Winterbourne Bishop of Hudson’} 
book. : |. 
Third, at a literary gathering, 0} _ 
which there is a record, Hudson tol 


GLAMORGANSHIRE 1 
1 
Bi 

one of the organisers that Winte 
bourne Bishop was not one of th« 
“chalk villages’ (hence my reference] 
to the Ebble Valley), but that it was 
the village in which there was 4 
Bustard House. At Martin is a house 
called Bustard Manor, which I know 
well and which is undoubtedly the) 
house to which the author referred. 
Fourth, W. H. Hudson described 4 
stream at Winterbourne Bishop run- 
ning alongside the main street which 
although dry in summer, overflowe 
in winter and flooded the whole vil; 
lage street, so that it was necessary tc 
use a high path along the bank tc} 
pass through the village dry-shod| 
This situation existed in Martin until} 
the stream was piped some years ago. 
With reference to Captain Dale’s| 
remarks that certain aspects of the 
landscape at Martin do not fit in with 
Hudson’s description of Winterbourne 
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ROOKS’ NESTS IN THE TREE-TOPS OF 
THE PROMENADE AT CHELTENHAM 


See letter: Fine Summer to Come ? 


Bishop, it must be remembered that 
the author in writing the book was 
anxious not to reveal the identity of 
the village and therefore altered cer- 
tain features, as he subsequently 
admitted.— KATHARINE ASHWORTH 
(Mrs.), Lockner Holt, Chilworth, Survey. 


AS HUDSON DESCRIBED IT 


Sir,—I have known Martin village in 
Hampshire for over fifty years and I 
have always understood that there 
was no doubt that this was the vil- 
lage which is described by Hudson in 
A Shepherd's Life. 

Captain Dale says that Martin is 
not anywhere near the Downs, but all 
the fields of Martin village on one side 
open out on to Martin Down, which is 
quite a wide area and is bounded by 
the well known Bockerley Dyke. On 
the other side of it, the village leads 
out to Rockbourne and Toyd Downs. 
It is a dry and unwooded valley in 
the ordinary sense of the word because, 
as Hudson explains in his book, for 
the best part of the year the smail 
stream which runs through the village 
is dried up. There are hedgerow trees 
dotted about, but it is not wooded. 

There are at least a dozen Winter- 
bournes in Hampshire, Wiltshire and 
Dorset, but none of the three Winter- 
bournes which Captain Dale mentions, 
which are in the Bourne valley close 
to Salisbury — Winterbourne Earls, 


TWO CHEESE PRESSES FROM ANGUS IN SCOTLA 
(right) press of a primitive type 
See letter: Scottish Cheese Presses 
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Winterbourne Gunner 
and Winterbourne 
Dauntsey — meets the 
description of the vil- 
lage described in A Shep- 
herd’s Life. In fact, they 
are not in a dry valley; 
the Bourne there runs 
winter and summer and 
is quite a sizeable stream. 
—RIiIcHARD M. WooLLEY 
(Major), Barford St. Mar- 
tin, Salisbury, Wiltshire. 


FINE SUMMER 
TO COME? 


S1tr,—How many years is 
it since spring arrived as 
late as it did this year? 
It must be many a year 
since the rooks’ activities 
among their rookeries 
have been so easily ob- 
served so late in the year. 

When I was on a 
recent leisurely and circu- 
itous journey by road 
between London and 
Edinburgh, rooks’ nests in 
the leafless tree-tops were 
more conspicuous than at 
any other time in my 
recollection. 

My photograph 
shows their nests high 
in the tree-tops of Cheltenham’s 
Promenade. j 

In many places, moreover, coun- 
try people repeated to me the old 
belief that their building so high this 
spring means a fine summer.— 
ALASDAIR ALPIN MacGrEGor, 78, 
Swan Court, Chelsea, S.W.3. 


FOR IRONING CHINESE 
SILK 


Sir,—I think I can provide the 
answer to Mr. King’s question about 
the cast brass object (Collectors’ 
Questions, May 8), as I have a similar 
one in my possession. The design on 
mine is of dragon-like creatures and 
goes right round the bowl and the 
handle, which is shorter in proportion 
and has a broad band of pale green 
jade. The interior shows no sign 
of having been heated, but never- 
theless it held, when in use, burning 
charcoal. 

These charming little objects 
were used by Chinese ladies of the 
18th century (and probably the 19th) 
for ironing delicate silk garments. 
This information came from a friend 
who gave me my “kimono iron,” as 
she called it, immediately after return- 
ing from China many years ago. I have 
never come across another in twenty- 
five years, but I have not troubled to 
enquire at any of the museums where 
such a thing might be found. 


ND. Press dated 1861; 


Perhaps plain examples were pro- 
duced in quantities for ordinary 
household use, and a restricted num- 
ber of more ornate examples such as 
Mr. King’s and mine were executed 
for wealthier households. These were 
preserved because of their artistic 
merit, perhaps, when work-a-day 
examples were discarded in favour of 
the more practical types of the 19th 
and 20th centuries. 

It may have been the custom for 
the ladies of the wealthier 18th-cen- 
tury Chinese households to iron more 
delicate silks themselves, rather than 
entrust them to servants, in the 
same way that English ladies of that 
period washed-up the delicate china 
cups from which they drank their tea. 
—T. B. Martin, Travellers’ Club, Pall 
Mall, London, S.W.1. 

[We thank other readers also for 
letters to the same effect.—ED.| 


MORWENSTOW VICARAGE, CORNWALL, THE CHIMNEYS 


CHIMNEYS MODELLED |} 
ON TOWERS ~ 


S1r,—With reference to Mr. Skirving’s| 
interesting letter of April 24, I enclose} 
a photograph of the curious chim-|_ 
neys on Morwenstow Vicarage, 
Cornwall. ; 

As Mr. Skirving states, Robert! 
Stephen Hawker built the house in the} © 
neo-Gothic style in the mid 19th} 
century, and each chimney is said to} — 
resemble the tower of some church} 
with which he had been connected. 

In fact, however, it is difficult to} 
identify the chimneys with the towers) 
of the churches concerned. 


he resided during his student days;| 
North Tamerton, Cornwall, his first | 

curacy; Welcombe, Devon, another of | 
his livings; and Morwenstow itself, to | 
which he devoted most of his life. 


OF |) 


WHICH ARE SAID TO RESEMBLE VARIOUS CHURCH TOWERS | 


See letter: Chimneys Modelled on Towers 


A DESTRUCTIVE 


BULLFINCH 
Sir,—The article Naming the Culprits, 
by Garth Christian (May 1), recalled 

Sunday afternoon last February. 

I was settling down after lunch 
when I saw activity in a flowering 
mond tree. It was a bullfinch, as 
arth Christian says the most beauti- 
1 of our British birds. The bird was 
ystematically going over the tree 
vecking out the young buds—this in 
pite of the fact that near by there 
were bread, monkey nuts and coconuts, 
which are always available for our 
large family of wild birds.—F. A. 
Davies (Major), Old Roselyon Manor, 
Par, Cornwall. 


SCOTTISH CHEESE 


PRESSES 
Srr,—With reference to Mr. K. C. 


na nano 


_Murfay’s letter of May 1, there are 


a great many variations 
in the construction of 
the cheese presses which 
can still be seen at the 
doors of old Scottish 
farm-houses and crofts. 

I enclose a photo- 
graph of a press of com- 
paratively recent date— 
1861—in Glen  Clova, 
Angus. 

The cylindrical 
canisters, or chizzards, in 
which the cheese was 
placed were usually made 
of wood, not of metal, as 
in Mr. Murray’s example, 
and were perforated all 
round for drainage. They 
are not seen in my 
photographs, which show 
blocks to take the weight 
of the stones. 

One of the earliest 
forms of cheese press was 
a boulder swung between 
two wooden posts, as 


shown in my _ second 
photograph, also taken 
in Angus. 


There are still a few 
of the first sort in use in 
Angus and Perthshire.— 
T. LESLIE SmitH, Dundee, 
Angus. 


A fifth chimney, the replica of | 
Robert _Hawker’s monument to his |) 
first wife, is more readily identifi- | 
able. 

The pinnacled central tower 
might well. be copied from either | 
North Tamerton or Morwenstow. 
That on the right is probably intended | 
for Welcombe. 

The two towers on the left are both | 
alike. Are they both copies of the | 
Oxford tower?—Crcit FRENCH, 26, | 
Fairfield Avenue, Whipton, Exeter, 
Devon. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Traditional Quoits.—In connection 
with the midsummer fair held annually 
at Hambleden, Buckinghamshire, we 
are trying to revive traditional sports |} 
and pastimes as part of the attrac- 
tions. I am anxious to obtain details 
of the particular variety of quoits 
which was played outdoors in this 
district up to 50 or so years ago. There 
is, in fact, a square in Marlow called — 
Quoiting Square.—JoHN ELLiorT, | 
Hambleden, Henley-on-Thames, Oxford- | 
shire. 

Milestone’s Other Purpose.—There 
is more cunning about the milestone 
near West Wycombe than your cor- 
respondent of May 8 may have sus- 
pected. Look at it from the direction 
of High Wycombe and the stone ball 
at the top carries the eye straight up 
to the gilded ball on the top of West 
Wycombe Church—a charming piece of 
direction-pointing—RoNnaLp WELLS, 
Rosebery Cottage, The Parade, Epsom, 
Surrey. 

Nightingales in Sussex.—Thisseems 
to be a special year for nightingales. 
We usually have a pair or two in the ~ 
garden, but this year there are many 
more and the volume of their beautiful 
song rivals the dawn chorus.—R. W. 
Cowren, Woodlands, Mayfield Lane, 
Wadhurst, Sussex. 5 


A Subtle Warning.—yYour editorial 
note Fibs and Fairies (May 8) reminds 
me of a notice I once saw on the edge 
of a wood in Essex. It was old and 
crooked, and it said: “DANGER” 
(with the N in reverse). ‘Beware of 
the Agapanthus.’?’ — KATHLEEN 
MOonrIER-WILLIAMS (Mrs.), 3, Park 4 
Lane, Southwold, Suffolk. nT 


j 


A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 


DEEP FINESSE 


E have heard some talk lately, with 
V \/ reference to our chances at Oslo, of 
“big-occasion”’ players. There is all the 
difference between a Gold Cup match, played in 
comparative seclusion against familiar opposi- 
tion, and a critical match in the European 
championship. It is a question of atmosphere 
and its effect on a player’s game. 

A mere will to win is not enough. A player 
may turn up fighting fit for the final show-down, 
only to find himself reduced to a state of mental 
paralysis. There are some, however (and they 
can be counted on the fingers of one hand), who 
have a happy knack of rising to the occasion. 
These players are not merely concerned with 
avoiding culpable errors; they are constantly 
on the watch for an opening. Each of the follow- 
ing examples features a match-winning effort, 
at a time when points were desperately needed, 
by a player whose wits were sharpened by the 
big-match atmosphere. 


@KQ82 
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Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

In Room 1, with no interference, East-West 
bid and made Four Hearts for a score of 620. 
Courage and card-reading brought about a 
different result in Room 2. The bidding: 


South West North East 

No bid No bid 1 Club 
No bid 1 Heart Double 4 Hearts 
4 Spades No bid No bid Double 
No bid No bid No bid 


South had no qualms in launching out at 
the Four level (on J 7 5 4!), despite the vulner- 
ability and his partner’s original pass. North’s 
double announced good support for the two 
unbid suits, and the Ace-Queen of Diamonds 
looked like priceless assets. 

West led the Queen of Clubs, covered by 
the King and Ace; the Ten was returned, and 
the Knave won, The next trick was somewhat 
sensational, for it featured the deepest finesse 
on record; South played the Four of Spades, 
West the Three, and dummy the Two! East’s 
Club return was ruffed with the Knave of 
Spades, West throwing a Diamond; South then 
led a Spade to the Nine and Queen, came back 
with a Diamond honour, and played his last 
trump for a finesse against the Ten, thus making 
the doubled contract for a score of 790. A game 
at each table gave his team nine i.m.p. on the 
board. 

Can you see why South made that hair- 
raising shot at trick 3? He reasoned thus: 

(a) East’s double marks him with three 
Aces. 

(b) If West had more than two Clubs, he 
would have led a small one. East, therefore, has 
a six-card suit. 

(c) The triple Heart raise marks East with 
four trumps and only three cards in Spades and 
Diamonds. 

(d) If East had a small Spade as well as 
the Ace, he would have tried a singleton Dia- 
mond at trick 2. This gives him two chances of 
getting a ruff. If West lacks the Ace of Dia- 
monds, he can be put in with a Heart after East 
has won the first round of trumps. His actual 
distribution, with the bare Ace of Spades, thus 

‘becomes an open book. 

It would be fatal for South to lead the first 
‘trump from Dummy; this involves using the 
‘King of Diamonds as an entry, and West 
eventually gets a ruff. 

On the next example, a chance of a break 
through was again taken with both hands for 
a similar result; the team that was trailing 
saved the day by making a game at both tables. 


A 
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Dealer, South. East-West vulnerable. 

In both rooms, after a Spade opening by 
South and a shaded raise by North, the vulner- 
able side bid up to Five Diamonds. One South 
player elected to double, and the contract was 
made for a score of 750. The other South 
showed better judgement and ended up as 
declarer at Five Spades doubled. 

South ruffed the Diamond lead and played 
a Heart. The trump return was won in dummy, 
and another Diamond was ruffed. The King of 
Clubs then lost to East, who forced the declarer 
again with a Diamond return. The Ten of Clubs 
was led to dummy’s Knave, the fall of East’s 
Eight being noted, and a fourth Diamond was 
ruffed with South’s last Spade. 

This left the dummy with Knave-Ten-Nine 
of Spades and two Clubs, South being reduced 
to the Queen of Clubs and four Hearts. The rest 
was plain sailing. A Heart was ruffed in dummy, 
and the last two Spade honours drew West’s 
trumps and enabled South to jettison the block- 
ing Queen of Clubs. A spectacular dummy 
reversal culminated with the winning of the last 
two tricks by the Nine-Seven of Clubs. In this 
way South made his quota of 11 tricks with five 
Spades in his own hand, three in dummy, and 
three Clubs, for a score of 650 and a swing of 
nine i.m.p. 

You will note that a Heart return by East 
at trick 6, instead of a Diamond, would shorten 
dummy’s trumps and call for a revision of 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


South’s plan. His only hope then is to cash three 
Club winners and to cross-ruff the rest of the 
hand. This line also works as the cards lie. In 
fact, the contract is beaten only by an initial 
trump lead. 

My last example is less complex, and I offer 
it in the form of a problem: 


seta saint 43 East @ A952 
Y 10 : 3 VAK J 
OAK4 © Q 106 
&AKS & O43 

West was in Six No-Trumps, and the 


Knave of Clubs was led. How should he 
proceed? 

At first sight the plan is simple. West is 
home if he can make four tricks with the per- 
centage play in Spades, the Ace being followed 
by a finesse of the Knave if South plays two 
small ones; should this lose to the Queen in the 
North hand, West falls back on a Heart 
finesse. 

If Spades break worse than three-two, how- 
ever, West may not be able to make even three 
tricks in the suit. The safety play with this 
combination of cards is the King followed by 
the Three; 1f North produces a second small 
Spade, dummy’s Nine is played. This ensures 
three tricks against Q 10 x x in either defender’s 
hand, but West cannot afford to give up a trick 
so readily in a slam contract. 

The actual declarer made the unusual shot 
at trick 2 of finessing the Knave of Hearts. He 
argued as follows. If the finesse won, he could 
afford the safety play in Spades; if it lost, he 
would play to make four tricks in that suit. In 
practice South won with the Queen of Hearts. 
Then came the final test. A small Spade (not 
the Ace) was led from dummy, and West’s 
careful planning was rewarded when South 
produced the singleton Queen; he could thus 
cope with the holding of 10 8 7 6 in the North 
hand. The outcome was a swing of ten i.m.p., 
East being defeated at the other table in a con- 
tract of Six Spades. 


CROSSWORD No. 1477 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 

first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 

“Crossword No. 1477, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent 

Garden, London, W.C.2,” not iater than first bost on the morning of 
Wednesday, June 4, 1958 


BE Sana eae 
GEER GE EG 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


AIA AT ASS de. inanu duns es ¥ev seaerp cs SereRPnte Re metN cv cacsccean dena Pasgacesnas 


‘O No. 1476. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 

ge eter Bae? in the issue of May 22, fh be announced next week. 
ACROSS.—1, Ribband; 5, Factual; 9, Park Royal; 10, 
Bream; 11, Swamp; 12, Aldebaran; 14) Hell for leather; ep 
Parish register; 21, Head first; 23, Irate; 24, Osier; 25, Look 
sharp; 26, Spenlow; 27, Shebeen. DOWN.—1, Repose; 2, 
Barrage; 3, Acropolis; 4, Day-labourer; 5 and 25, Fallow; 
6, Cabob; ‘- Unearth; 8, Luminary; 13; Delegations; 15, 
Abscissae; 16, Upshoots; 18, Realise; 19, Emanate; 20, Hempen: 


22, Feral. 


ACROSS 


2. Gone astray in the company of bent Eli in 
Cornwall (11) 
7. “Ungarter’d, and down-gyved to his 
—Shakespeare (5) 
8. Type that makes Easter about the limit (9) 
10. Fixed allowances, it would seem, are exhorted 
in these utterances (8) 
11. Date and times to be worked out (9) 
12. Pieces of leather turn the ghost north (6) 
15. Flower of celestial guidance? (4, 2, 9) 
20. Saint up a ladder, ready to shoot (6) 
21. In granting admission do they leave harbours 
out of account? (9) 
23. Ale there becomes very light (8) 
24. Due to frit (anagr.) (9) 
25. Yes, to be found in rivers (5) 
26, Superiority of the old masters? (5, 6) 


” 


DOWN 


1. Musical state (8) 

2. Where fighting began in the American War of 
Independence (9) 

3, ‘‘Expatiate free o’er all this —— of man” 


3 
—Pope (5) 
4. Trieste was in it (6) 
5. Building in which a rising artist goes to put 
up pictures (6) 
6. Sounds as though she might be going out in 
the city (6) 
7. Pays a Sot for such desertion (8) 
9. The donkey Mrs. Adam scolded (11) 
3. “O Sleep! thou ——— of happy minds” 
—Congreve (9) 
14. It’s mugs with legs gets the stuff in (8) 
16. Should be vocal to be good (8) 
17, Maker of modern Italy (6) 
18. A tree not growing up here (6) 
19. Old Eton festival (6) 
22. Unyielding at one end (5) 


Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1475 is 
Mrs. R. L. P. Jowitt, 
Gore Grange, 
New Milton, 


Hampshire. 
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The world’s most elegant luggage 


¢c T O R 


VICEROY 


This is the VICTOR VICEROY — 
Europe’s first moulded suitcase. 
Dust and rain proof, is unbeliev- 
ably strong and very comfortable 
to carry. Moreover, it is most | 
capacious and opens out like 

a wallet to make your packing 

a joy. BOAC flight-tested of course. 


e Available at leading luggage 
shops throughout the country. 


i nn /cpamee, 


Enquiries to PARKER WAKELING AND COMPANY LIMITED 
Victor Works, Garman Road, London, N.17 


— Laftora-BLancHe 
A fine, full-bodied wine, : 
perhaps the most popular 


Sisace (on ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Head Office: 


BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Established 1824 


The Finest Service 
for 
All Classes of Insurance 


REPRESENTATION THROUGHOUT 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
THE BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AND 
ELSEWHERE ABROAD 


The Company undertakes the duties of 


Available from your usual wine merchants: 15/6 per bottle 
Executor and Trustee 


Sole Importers :— 


J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., 161 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


-THE ESTATE MARKET 
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KEEPING THE PEACE 


neighbours one has and the nearer 

they live, the greater is the likeli- 
hood of friction. For instance, a man 
who livesin a large country house at the 
end of a mile-long drive is spared the 
blaring of the alien wireless set that is 
apt to disturb the rest of those who 
live in small houses in residential 
districts. Again, he will not be 
troubled by the acrid smoke of a bon- 
fire or, if he is, he may perhaps take 
steps to ensure that he is not troubled 
again. But that is not to say that he is 
not subjected to irritation, for in these 
days, when the notice ‘‘Trespassers 
will be prosecuted” is scarcely worth 
the board that the words are painted 
on, a man, though he may enjoy 
privacy in his home, cannot count 
on doing so in its immediate precincts. 
Indeed, there seems to be a growing 
behef that woods and sometimes 
gardens, too, are open to the public, 
and, provided that the trespassers do 
no damage to cultivated plants, there 
is little that an unwilling host can do 
except to ask them to leave and, if 
they refuse to do so, to escort them 
from the place. 


Too far to Shout 


UT perhaps the owner of a house 

standing in from one to three 
acres has most to fear from thoughtless 
or recalcitrant neighbours. Insuffi- 
ciently protected by distance from 
noise, smoke and the seed of weeds 
blown by the wind, he is, unlike the 
owner of a smaller property, too far 
away to shout from one doorstep to 
another or across the intervening 
fence; still less is he able, as is the flat- 
dweller, to hammer a message of 
remonstrance on floor, wall or ceiling. 
Instead, he has to face a walk to his 
neighbour’s front door, and that is 
something he may not care to under- 
take, preferring instead to put up with 
numerous petty annoyances. 


A Neighbour’s Request 


N the whole, the more patient a 

householder, the less likely he is 
to suffer at the hands of his neighbour, 
for once differences of opinion have 
arisen and words have been exchanged, 
open warfare is likely to follow and 
may lead to litigation which is rarely 
profitable to either party. On the 
other hand, though most people do 
their best to get on with their neigh- 
bours and, indeed, often go farther and 
combine with them in order to safe- 
guard local amenities and_ to 
deal with the local council on 
matters of mutual concern, it does not 
pay to be too trusting. For example, 
there was a case of an owner of a house 
standing in a popular residential 
district on the outskirts of London 
who was asked by his neighbour 
whether he would consider selling a 
narrow strip of woodland forming the 
boundary to their properties. The 
request was made on the grounds that 
the woodland was no practical use to 
the owner, whereas it denied the 
neighbour a direct passage-way from 
his garage to the main road. The 
owner, who was a reasonable person, 
was disposed to co-operate. But when 
he discovered, by chance, that the 
would-be buyer had already put his 
property on the market, and that the 
object of improving the garage com- 
munications was in order to enhance 
the prospects of a favourable sale, he 
not unnaturally changed his mind. 


CHANNEL ISLAND FOR SALE 
ROHS F, V.. STOCKEY. has 
instructed Messrs. Knight, 

Frank and Rutley to find a buyer for 

the island of Jethou, which extends to 

roughly 45 acres midway between 

Guernsey and Sark in the Channel 

Islands. 

Jethou is first mentioned in 
history as having been given by Duke 


7 


L stands to reason that the more 


Robert of Normandy to his ship- 
master, who later became a monk and 
bequeathed it to the abbey of Mont 
St. Michel. In the 13th century, Sir 


William de Chesney, the Seigneur of 
Fief le Compte, possessed “‘the like 
enjoyment” of Jethou, the island 


having probably been taken from the 
abbey by means of a lawsuit, though 
an amicable settlement was apparently 
reached by which it was to revert to 
the Abbey when Sir William died. At 


any rate, the rights of the monks were 
staunchly upheld by the 12 Jurats of 
Guernsey, who overruled Edward II 
in 1309 when he disputed their title to 
revenues obtained from wrecks and 
other sources, 

A low, whitewashed, granite 


house stands on the island, and part of 
it is believed to date from the 16th 
century, though the interior has been 
entirely re-modelled. There are also 
a cottage, a boat-house and a safe 
anchorage for small boats. The fishing 


from the island is described as 

excellent. 

BEAULIEU MANOR ESTATE 
HE Sowley: portion of Lord 


Montagu’s Beaulieu Manor estate, 
Hampshire, which was to have been 
offered by auction, has been sold 
privately by Messrs. Strutt and Parker, 
Lofts and Warner. The land, about 
1,200 acres fronting the Solent, and 
consisting of six farms and accommo- 
dation land producing nearly £2,500 
a year, came on to the market owing 
to the need to realise liquid capital for 
re-investment in the remainder of the 
estate, which totals approximately 
10,000 acres and which has been held 
almost intact by Lord Montagu’s 
family since early in the 16th century. 

Another sale involving a portion 
of a well-known property dealt with 
by Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts 
and Warner concerned about 450 
acres of Lieut.-Col. J. Baskervyle- 
Glagg’s Withington estate in North- 
east Cheshire, where the annual rent 
from four mixed farms, three small- 
holdings, some cottages and woodland 
amounts to £1,650 a year. Of the 14 
lots offered, five, including three farms, 
are unsold at the time of writing, but 
I understand that negotiations for the 
sale of these farms in one block are in 
progress. 


FOR SALE IN NORFOLK 

N June 21, Messrs. Knight, Frank 

and Rutley and Messrs. Francis 
Horner and Son will auction the 
Felthorpe estate, which is situated 
about seven miles to the north-west of 
Norwich. The property covers 227 
acres and includes a substantial house 
with a park and gardens of 11} acres, 
arable and pasture lands and wood- 


lands containing 31,500 cub. ft. of 
timber. The entire estate will be 
offered with possession and the sales 


particulars state that it affords a good 
family shoot. 

Five days before the auction of 
Felthorpe, Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley will join forces with Messrs. 
Nicholas for the auction of Kingswood 
House, near Twyford, Berkshire, 
which is offered with or without 
adjoining stock and stud farms, a 
separate farm-house and two, or up to 
nine, cottages. The total land avail- 
able is 124 acres, all with possession. 


WEXFORD FISHING SOLD 

IR GEORGE and Lady Murphy 

have sold Clobemon Hall, Bally- 
carney, Co. Wexford, with 150 acres, 
including first-class salmon fishing in 
the River Slaney, to a buyer from 
Nottingham, who intends to make it 
his home. The sale, which included 
the entire furnishings of the house, 
farm machinery and pedigree blood- 
stock, was negotiated by Messrs. 


Jackson-Stops and McCabe. 
PROCURATOR. 
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BLOOMED LENSES WEIGHT 35 OUNCES LENGTH 7 INCHES 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


In 1939, Czechoslovakia was renowned for precision engineering, and the 
Meopta Company of Prague had established a world reputation for 
precision optical instruments. 

The outbreak of the Second World War brought disruption of inter- 
national trade, and subsequently the Meopta products became completely 
absorbed by the German Armed Forces. Since the end of hostilities one 
small quota of Meopta binoculars has been sanctioned for the United 
Kingdom. 

THE MEOPTA QUOTA IS THE ONLY IMPORTATION OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIAN BINOCULARS TO ENTER BRITAIN 
SINCE 1939. 

7x50 binoculars are the type used by the Royal Navy, most of the 
Continental Navies, and all the armed forces of the United States. They 
are chosen for their wide field of view and brilliant light-gathering power, 
even at night and under bad climatic conditions. 

Apart from their almost universal use on the high seas, 7x50 are 
equally effective for sport, mountaineering, etc., and have become an 
accepted part of the Racing scene. 

High-class 7x50 binoculars are normally listed at about £50. 


THE MEOPTA7 x 50 attains a field of view of 128 yards at 1,000 yards. 
The optical performance is superb. 


The price, including the leather case and lanyard is £24 14s. 


Sole distributor in the United Kingdom 


THOMAS PARRY 


52, KNIFESMITH GATE, 37, SOUTH MOLTON ST., 


CHESTERFIELD. LONDON W.1. 
Telephone No. 4906. Telephone MAYfair 3167 
Cheque or Money Order crossed, payable Thomas Parry, should accompany your name 


and address, BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE. Binoculars cannot be sent on approval, but 
satisfaction or full cash refund guaranteed. Personal callers welcomed. 
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PURVEYORS OF CHAMPAGNE 


“HAMppo’® 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 
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Firestone 
“Viykon. "500 


for extra strength and safety 


"§00’ is stronger, tougher, VWuXon. "900" costs only a few shillings more. 
absorbs road shocks better. 
VWuon. "500" gives greater safety. 
*§00°runs cooler, gives 


additional protection against VuyXor "§00" Tubeless tyres are available in 
blowouts. popular sizes. 


EXPERIENCE COUNTS 


SS GGG,» @pg Wk 00 > te 


44 Factories throughout the world. Firestone total sales exceed £1,000,000 per day. 
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There is no doubt about it, Flexello Castors are being used wher- 
ever easy mobility is desired. And that goes for easier run homes 
too. A new soft white rubber tyre is Flexello’s latest development 
for fitting to furniture. Specially designed to protect carpets they 
are non-marking on parquet, rubber and other delicate floors. You 
can get them for as little as 11/9 a set of 


By kind permission of Thos. Agnew & Sons Ltd. 
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four including sockets. These are only part Peres ALwOM PICTURE  LIGHEING 
of Flexello’s enormous range of domestic re 
and industrial castors. tea trolley ; f 
spring castors Scientifically designed reflectors of neat and unobtrusive 
* A new nee fede! and easy fitting ae : iis is appearance. This range of fittings has established itself as 
Sea EAP TS baie Iaanel YM PH TEED er) cE including the best of its kind obtainable on the market. Examples of 
sockets. 


its efficiency will be found in important collections and 
FFS-46W Public Galleries as well as in many private houses. 
Ball-bearing ~ 
socket furniture q 


castors with 


Flexello 


CONSTANT QUALITY CASTORS 


soft white 
At all good Ironmongers and stores comer F * 
or apply for illustrated leaflet and Wee eee For deta ae 
name of nearest stockist to plastic wheels 
FLEXELLO CASTORS & WHEELS LTD | 8/4 set of 4 ALLOM HEFFER & COMPANY LTD. 
INCiUGIN, 
SLOUGH - BUCKS seks 17 MONTPELIER STREET. LONDON S.W.7 - KNIGHTSBRIDGE 6897-8 
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FARMING NOTES 
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INCREASE IN BEEF 
HERDS 


Ministry’s March returns that, 

while the total breeding herd of 
cattle is much the same as a year 
before, the beef types show an increase 
of 12 per cent. and the dairy types a 
decrease of 2 per cent. This year 
there are 11 per cent. more calves, 
mostly steer calves. These figures 
point to a continuing increase in the 
home production of beef. As we know 
from the White Paper following the 
annual price review, this is what the 
Government wants. The price guar- 
antee of top-quality beef has indeed 
been raised a little this year, and the 
standard price for milk has been 
lowered. If one takes into account the 
increase in home production of beef 
and a slight rise recently in the ship- 
ments of Argentine chilled beef, which 
competes most closely with the home 
product, it is remarkable how well 
market prices for fat cattle have been 
maintained. 

Australia, with financial aid from 
us, hopes to come into this market in 
a bigger way. By a curious arrange- 
ment made under the 15-year meat 
agreement with Australia, the United 
Kingdom taxpayer underwrites the 
selling price of Australian beef here. 
We paid £4,750,000 to Australia last 
year, and this is being used to provide 
an export bounty of 5d. a pound on 
beef of “chiller’’ grade. The aim is 
for Australia to export more chilled 
beef and less frozen beef. Australia 
has been suffering from _ serious 
drought, which is setting back this 
plan, and for the immediate future we 
are not likely to find any big increase 
in beef supplies from there. 


I: is not surprising to find in the 


More Breeding Sheep 


HE numbers of breeding sheep in 

England and Wales are up by 
7 per cent. this year. This continues 
the rise in recent years, which has now 
accelerated. No doubt after a pro- 
lific lambing season we shall have still 
more lambs recorded when the annual 
June census is taken. Prices for fat 
lambs may run at a rather lower 
level from July onwards, and those 
who can market fat lambs before the 
end of June may well score. In most 
flocks they are coming along well now 
and taking advantage of the fresh 
growth in the pastures. 


More Pigs, Fewer Poultry 


NGLAND and Wales haye a record 
high level of breeding sows and 
gilts this year, showing an increase of 
17 per cent. in 12 months. Most of 
this increase occurred towards the end 
of 1957, and it seems from the March 
figures that farmers are not intending 
to increase numbers much more. 
There is scope for more rigorous culling 
of young sows that are not particu- 
larly good performers, to judge by 
their litters. Some commercial herds 
are still carrying too many passengers 
that barely pay for their keep. 

The total number of poultry 
shows a reduction of 5 per cent. this 
year, which is probably to the good, 
as our flocks have been producing all 
the eggs that the British market can 
take during the past year. Even so, 
egg supplies may be maintained 
because of increasing efficiency in the 
poultry industry. The expansion has 
come in table bird production. We 
have three million more young fowls 
than a year ago and most of them are 
male birds. Broiler production con- 
tinues to increase. 


Changes in Crop Acreages 

i Pge autumn gave farmers just the 
right conditions for getting a big 

acreage of wheat planted, and the 

wheat forecast this year is up by 

61,000 acres (3 per cent.). Barley is 


also well up—by 139,000 acres (6 per 
cent.). The increase in barley, par- 
ticularly of the heavy-yielding sorts 
suitable for feeding, is no doubt 
because the price guarantee is attrac- 
tive to big arable farmers, who can 
grow this crop economically. But it is 
surprising that the wheat acreage has 
been more than maintained in view of 
the reduction in the price guarantee, 
which most growers must have had in 
mind as long ago as last autumn. No 
doubt it was the favourable planting 
conditions that made them decide to 
grow a full acreage of wheat for the 
1958 harvest. 

The oat acreage is down by 85,000 
acres (6 per cent.) and mixed corn is 
reduced by 74,000 acres (20 per cent.). 
These estimates show a move away 
from the policy of self-sufficiency 
which the Ministry of Agriculture has 
been trying to encourage. Oats grown 
on the farm for feeding to cows and 
other stock and the oat straw, if 
saved in good condition, are valuable 
assets to the stock farmer. The trouble 
about oats and mixed corn is that 
they do not suit the combine-harvester 
as well as wheat and barley, and 
economical harvesting must be a 
major consideration with all growers 
to-day. Oats, when left to ripen suffi- 
ciently for combine-harvesting, pro- 
duce straw that is too mature to have 
much better feeding value than barley 
straw. Hay and silage seem to be 
replacing oat straw in the winter 
feeding programme. 


Going into Farming 


HEN he addressed the National 

Federation of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs, Mr. John Hare, Minister of 
Agriculture, declared: ‘“‘I am con- 
vinced that this is a good time to be 
going into farming.’’ He gave these 
reasons: Farming is an exciting pro- 
fession and the pace of scientific dis- 
covery is speeding up all the time; the 
changes we have seen in techniques in 
the past twenty years will be nothing 
to what we shall see in the next 
twenty. Second, the old conflict 
between town and country is begin- 
ning to come to an end and farming is 
recognised as one of our biggest and 
most important industries. This is 
reflected in the long-term price guar- 
antees to farming, which are of 
immense benefit in this time of falling 
world food prices. In Britain, in con- 
trast with most other countries, farm 
incomes went up last year to record 
levels. Mr. Hare urged the young 
farmers’ clubs to see their task as the 
creation of a real pride in farming as a 
job and asked them not to forget the 
young farm-worker, who should be 
encouraged to play an active part in 
all that the clubs do. 


Live Cattle Exports 


OLLOWING the restrictions placed 

on the distance on the Continent 
which cattle exported from Britain 
can be sent before slaughter, there has 
been a welcome reduction in the ship- 
ment of live cattle. It is much better 
that France and other countries who 
want to buy beef from us should buy 
it as carcass meat rather than as live 
beasts. So far this year about 2,000 
head of cattle a week are being ex- 
ported to the Continent for slaughter, 
compared with about 3,000 at the 
same time in 1957. Exports of meat 
have increased to 360 tons a week. I 
am told that there is a good prospect 
of the carcass meat trade expanding. 
It takes in the main heavy cows and 
heavy steers which are not wanted for 
the fresh meat trade here. Undoubt- 
edly it is an advantage for British 
farmers to have this Continental mar- 
ket, which helps to keep prices steady 
here. CINCINNATUS. 
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A\ wens 
rr R SHave 


(Lotion 


Le 
Paris NTHE R I¢ 


NEW Yoni 


_— 


. Shaving’s finest finish! Tingling cool. Refreshing. 
Soothing. With the Lenthéric 
grooming plus an wnobtrusive 


quiet, perfect 
fragrance — a 
freshness, a cleanness, a something only 
Lenthérie seems to have. Try it. You’ll soon 
understand why so many well equipped men 
buy both the travel size (4/6) and the large 
home-size (7/6). This after-shave should never 


be missed! 


Luh / 
QUIET PERFECT GROOMING 
FOR MEN OF ACTION 


No Lenthérie men’s products are expensive. 
All are planned to make a man twice as 
attractive to himself—and others. 

Colognes, shaving and toilet soaps, 

talc, brilliantines, shave lotions, 

shaving creams, etc. 


LENTHERIC + 17 OLD BOND STREET LONDON - PARIS 
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Ancient Egyptian handle in bone, representing a horse’s head. “London from Highgate Hill’? by Thomas Girtin 1775-1802. 
Coptic, c. 300 A.D. Length 4 inches. Watercolour drawing 134 by 194 ins. Signed and dated 1792. 
Probably after Dayes. 
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TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN YO H.R H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
MEOALLISTS MEDALLISTS 
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PERIOD SILVER: ; JEWELLERY 2 we riNESES ART 
CLASSIC ANTIQUITIES »: “PAIN TINGS¥é, DRAWINGS 
COINS, MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 
5, 6 & 7 KING STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W.1 


Tel: WHItehall 5275, 5 lines. Cables: SPINK LONDON 


Gilded bronze knecling Bactrian figure, the tunic and bowl George II silver coffee pot. London, date 1737. 
in rich polychrome cloisonné enamel. Maker Edward Vincent. - 


17th century, Chinese. Height 103 inches. Weight 25 ounces. Height 8% inches. 
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YEARS 


UGUST KUBIZEK’S _ book 
N about Hitler was translated a 
C few years ago, published in this 
ountry and reviewed here. Mr. 
Cubizek is one of the few people who 
mew Hitler as a boy and a youth. 
Mil that one reads of Hitler suggests 
hat, tor the most part, and even in 
routh, people instinctively avoided 
tim. His odd eyes, for one thing, made 
hem wary. But Kubizek, roughly 
he same age as Hitler, got on well 
vith him, both in Linz and Vienna. 


: Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


believes that destiny can be evil? 
Thus, it seems to me, the picture he 
has painted of those days is invaluable 
to an understanding of Hitler. Com- 
plemented by Franz Jetzinger’s Hitler’s 
Youth, now translated from the Ger- 
man by Lawrence Wilson (Hutchinson, 
16s.), it makes a complete picture. 
After the war, Dr. Jetzinger 
became Librarian of the Provincial 
Archives in Linz. He was not much 
of a believer in Mein Kampf, Hitler’s 
masterpiece of distortion and 


DMWAA\AAAAAAAAAMMAAAAMAMAANAAWMn ar 
HITLER’S YOUTH. 


By Franz Jetzinger, translated by Lawrence Wilson 
(Hutchinson, 16s.) 


PREP SCHOOL. By James Kenward 
(Michael Joseph, 16s.) 


THOMAS TELFORD. By L. T. C. Rolt 
(Longmans, 25s.) 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES IN COLOUR 


Photographs by A. F. Kersting, Introduction and Notes by 
Ralph Dutton 


(Batsford, 16s.) 


COUNTRY HOUSES OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
(COUNTRY LIFE, 7s. 6d.) 


ANCIENT MONUMENTS OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
(COUNTRY LIFE, 7s. 6d.) 


[ft is not difficult to see why. One 
gains from his book the impression 
chat he was in those early years, what- 
ver he may since have become, the 
stuff of which disciples are made. He 
was Hitler’s first audience. Hitler 
rothing on a platform wreathed in 
swastika flags, with a well-trained 
uudience heiling and sticking their 
ists into the air, was savouring a 
sompletion whose earliest outlines 
were supplied by the boy Kubizek. 


Endless Talking and Listening 


His book must have been difficult 
0 write. Looking back through the 
years filled with so much horror that 
1ad been precipitated by his friend 
und by those like-minded people 
uttracted to him like filings to a fatal 
magnet, Kubizek would be hard put 
0 it to understand where his estimate 
1ad gone so sadly wrong. The days 
of youth are heady, forward-looking 
lays and days when friends are so 
lear that the thought of friendship 
ending can hardly enter the mind. 
[This must have been especially so 
with these two boys who seem to have 
yeen solitaries save for each other. 
hey complemented one another—the 
endless talker and the endless listener, 
the frantic schemer and the dazzled 
shouter of ‘‘Heil,’’ “‘So be it,’’ “‘Amen.’’ 

What then, when it was all over 
und the star of his youth hissed to 
extinction in the sea of agony that 
tself had created, was Kubizek to 
think about it all? He could have pre- 
tended that from the beginning he was 
ulert enough to see whither Hitler was 
tending. But he was honest. He had 
been beglamoured, and he did his best 
to recreate those moments of the hey- 
jay when he was young and all seemed 
possible, and his friend Adolf was a 
man of destiny. Who, when young, 


self-justification; and, having a great 
weight of first-hand documentary 
available, he set out to destroy the 
Hitler legend and, incidentally, Kubi- 
zek’s picture of the inspired youth. 
Kubizek wrote from the emotions, and 
no one need be surprised that here and 
there on relevant points of fact he 
tripped up. 

Dr. Jetzinger’s method is the 
exact opposite. Every statement is 
tested by documentary evidence. 
Hitler says he struggled through a 
hard childhood and youth, poverty- 
stricken. But government files are 
there, and Dr. Jetzinger produces 
them, showing exactly what Hitler’s 
father, a minor civil servant, was 
earning step by step as he moved up 
the service ladder. And when he was 
dead there was the pension to the 
widow. And so it goes, not making in 
any sense a picture of poverty. So 
with the records dug up from the 
schools Hitler attended. Here the 
picture is of an idle boy, with a school 
record “‘not average, but far below it.’’ 


“A Good-for-Nothing” 


Again, Dr. Jetzinger is able to 
show that during the years in Vienna 
Hitler was not penniless, as he declared 
himself to have been, but better off 
without working than many lower 
middle-class people in full employ- 


ment. Dr. Jetzinger has had some 
conversations with Mr. Kubizek, who 
said that Hitler’s relatives ‘‘all 
thought him a_  good-for-nothing.”’ 


“And how right 
was no life for a 


Jetzinger replied: 
they were! That 
young man of seventeen—staying in 
bed till mid-day, then frittering away 
his time on childish building plans and 
spending most of the night going walks 
with you!”’ 

Here we are, bang on the point 
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New bright as blazes lipstick colour 


A flaming new red has blazed into fashion...and 
this time it’s a real scorcher ! Created by colour- 
genius Helena Rubinstein, PLAYING WITH FIRE is = 


as sizzling as itsounds... gets along with blondes, 
brunettes and redheads like a house on fire! Just 
try it on your lips .. . the effect is dazzling! 
Dew-Kissed Formula! Helena Rubinstein’s 
exclusive DEW-KISSED formula moisturizes your 
lips every moment you wear it. The sheen lasts as 
long as the colour! 12/-. Easy-change refills, 7/3. 
The Look that will set the Beauty World alight! 
Complete your make-up with Dark Peaches and 
Cream Silk Face Powder (11/-), matching Silk- 
Tone Foundation (10/-) and Red Silk-Tone 
Rouge (11/-). Your nail lacquer, Sunny Coral 
(8/-). Your eyes, Jade and Platinum Eye Shadow 
Stick (9/-) and Black Mascara-Matic (14/-). 4 


Helena Rubinstein 


3 GRAFTON STREET LONDON WI PARIS NEW YORK 
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Going to EPSOM? ? 


On yout way to the Derby or the Oaks, and 
en route, call and see our stock of 


Fine Old Georgian Furniture 
REGENCY HOUSE (WALTON) ANTIQUES 


Telephone: TADWORTH 3060 


Walton lies 1 mile off the A. 217 London, Sutton, Reigate and Brighton road. Fork 
right 1 mile beyona Burgn Heath. 


FROM 
SUTTON & 
LONDON 


JOHN BELT ABERDEEN ||| aeRO Ww THER a 


The one Comprehensive Collection of Quality Antiques in Scotland 


DEALERS IN ANTIQUES AND WORKS OF ART 

OAK AND PINE PANELLING. WOOD AND MARBLE 

MANTELPIECES. WROUGHT IRONWORK FURNITURE 
AND GARDEN ORNAMENTS 


An unusual and attractive Antique Chippendale Mahogany Card Table 
in the Chinese taste. The rails are beautifully fretted and the table 
reece 36 inches wide and 18 inches deep when closed. Period circa 
755. 


Finely carved Louis X VI Statuary Marble Chimneypiece 


A very graceful pair of Antique Hepplewhite Mahogany Single Chairs 
with finely pierced splatted backs. Period circa 1785. Length of shelf 4’ 94” Total height 3’ 73” 


BRIDGE STREED 
ABERDEEN 282, NORTH END ROAD, FULHAM, S.W.6 


Telephone: 24828. Telegrams & Cables ‘‘Antiques,”” Aberdeen. *Phone : FULHAM 1375-7 Cable Address: ANTIQUITY LONDON 


Opening width 3’ 7” Opening height 2’ 113” 
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|hich makes Kubizek’s book more 
nportant than Jetzinger’s, though, as 

say, they should be considered 
bgether. Jetzinger is looking back 
rith knowledge of all the facts, all the 
eceits and evasions, and he is shocked 
hat Hitler had not led the petit 
ourgeois life of the industrious appren- 
ice. But by not doing so, he became 
fitler, the dreadfully significant and 
inister man who could wreck a world. 
\fter all, how many men there are, 
food.or bad in their final adding-up, 
lvho have refused to toe the line, who 
jave seemed to be drifting when they 
vere with deadly precision advancing 
ipon their fate! 

Dr. Jetzinger can prove to his 
ieart’s content that Hitler did not 
hourish himself upon a school’s curri- 
tulum. But he shouldn’t miss the fact 
that men can nourish themselves on 
dreams. Whether Mr. Kubizek saw 
the significance of this fact I don’t 
know. But he experienced it in his 
bones, and, though this present book 
can catch him out on some facts, it 
does nothing to diminish the value of 
what he has to say about the sub- 
jection of his will to Hitler’s, of the 
glory of his discipleship. In him we 
see the prototype, the forecast of the 
Brownshirts, and hear the first 
rumour of all those dreadful tramping 
feet that were to shake a world to 
pieces. That Hitler’s father was 
reasonably well-off and that Hitler 
lied about it is of small importance 
compared with that. 


BEAUTIFUL WRITING 


Mr. James Kenward, who wrote 
some years ago a delightful book called 
The Suburban Child, has now taken 
the suburban child and dropped him 
into the book called Prep School 
(Michael Joseph, 16s.). The school is 
a smallish Georgian house in Kent, the 
time about forty years ago and the 
matter utterly commonplace. Every- 
body knows it: the cricket and foot- 
ball and the indoor games, the 
“dorms,’’ the local parson, the hay- 
making in summer and the snow-fights 
in winter, half-term visits from 
parents, the sports and the annual 
school play. Commonplace, but 
handled by an artist, and therefore 
significant. Mr. Kenward writes 
beautifully and he has a novelist’s eye 
for character. 

It must have been a happy school. 
As we read about what went.on in it 
we are as absorbed as by a good novel. 
The boys themselves are not a mob. 
We see each as himself. Never could 
we confuse Harrison with Wilkinson. 
The truth and the grace of Mr. Ken- 
ward’s method comes out in small 
happenings like this. A golf craze 
came over the boys. They had been 
taken to some golfing occasion and had 
seen the great~-Vardon, Braid, Tolley 
and the rest. And the spirit of the 
great entered into the boys so that, 
when they played golf, they must be 
the great: ‘““They were all the more 
giants in what they did because they 
looked so ordinary. There was Braid, 
wearing an ordinary pair of grey 
flannel trousers and lace-up boots, 
looking rather like Harrison. And yet 
he was Braid. Measure for measure, 
one of the signs of greatness is the 
apparent gap between the man and his 
works.”’ A good book this, fuudamental 
for all its simplicity, not to be missed. 


HOW DID TELFORD DO IT? 
Mr. L. T. C. Rolt, whose life of 
Brunel seems to me to have been pub- 
lished only a little time ago, now gives 
us another engineer in Thomas Telford 
(Longmans, 25s.). How did these 
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people do it? How did this Scottish 
shepherd’s son, whose father died 
before he was a year old, whose mother 
brought him up in one room of a two- 
roomed cottage, whose education was 
scanty and who began as a village 
stone-mason: how did he end up as an 
engineer of European reputation, the 
maker of the magical bridge at 
Cysyllte, of Menai and Conway, of 
canals, roads, tunnels, as the almost 
venerated President of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers? To watch him, 
how pampered and cosseted we seem 
to-day, shepherded in every step to 
achieve lesser ends! 


Indefatigable Versifying 


Mr. Rolt tells the story with his 
customary competence. On the per- 
sonal side, Telford’s life is not so 
fascinating as Brunel’s, if only because 
he was a bachelor with no domestic 
background. Till late in life he moved 
about wherever work took him, living 
on or near the job, and having no per- 
manent quarters save in a London 
hotel. He wanted to be a poet, and 
Cysyllte, had it been expressed in 
words, would haye been a poem indeed. 
But his indefatigable versifying added 
nothing to English literature, 

Brunel, in his early twenties, beat 
the ageing Telford in the competition 
for bridging the Avon at Clifton. It 
was significant. Canals and, to some 
extent roads, which had meant so 
much to Telford, were on their way 
out before railways, which meant so 
much to Brunel. But, says Mr. Rolt, 
“Telford’s roads died suddenly and 
have as suddenly come to life again.”’ 
What the future of railways will be 
who can tell? Telford’s canals stag- 
nated, but, if only as quiet holiday 
routes, they are being discovered 
again. As for his bridges, they remain 
and are likely to. “Probably no other 
man has ever built so many.”’ 


EXPLORING GREAT HOUSES 


English Country Houses in Colour 
contains 24 plates from photographs 
by A. F. Kersting and an introduction, 
as well as notes on the pictures, by 
Ralph Dutton (Batsford, 16s.). It 
makes a lovely book, its scope extend- 
ing “from the robust fortifications of 
Hever Castle, which were raised about 
the year 1300, to the thin classicism of 
the expiring Regency style as exempli- 
fied at Trelissick House.’’ Mr. Dutton’s 
introductory essay is exemplary. It 
traces the effect on domestic architec- 
ture of all sorts of causes: war’s 
destruction, exile abroad leading to an 
appreciation of new movements, mere 
ostentation resulting often enough ina 
family’s financial ruin, even gambling. 

Many a fine house went up at the 
command of the lucky ones who got 
out before the South Sea Bubble burst. 
“Tn a number of the great eighteenth- 
century houses,’ Mr. Dutton says, 
“the family now lives comfortably in 
one of the pavilions, which forms in 
itself a house of reasonable size, while 
the public throngs happily—and profit- 
ably—through the rooms of the main 
block.’’ 

If you are a member of this 
happily ‘thronging public, you would 
be well advised to get hold of two 
books published by CountRY LIFE at 
7s. 6d. each—Country Houses open to 
the Public and Ancient Monuments 
open to the Public. From them you 
can learn all that you need to know— 
when the places are open, the best way 
to get at them, what is to be seen in 
house and gardens, and the price of 
admission. Both books are well illus- 
trated. 
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By Appointment Antique Dasher to the late Queen Mary 


MALLETT 


AND SON (ANTIQUES) LTD. 


DEALERS IN THE FINEST OLD ENGLISH 
FURNITURE AND WORKS OF ART 


A MOST UNUSUAL LATE SHERATON SATINWOOD BREAKFRONT OPEN 
BOOKSTAND, INLAID IN EBONY. This piece is very small and shallow. Circa 1800. 
Measurements: 4 ft. long. 7} ins. deep. 2 ft. 9 ins. high. 


40 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Mayfair 4527 and 6738 Cablegrams: Mallettson, London 
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(OPEN ALL DAY ON SATURDAYS) 
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SET OF THREE QUEEN ANNE SILVER CASTORS BY CHARLES ADAM, LONDON 1704. 
Weight 21 ozs. 5 dwts. Heights 72?” and 6”. 


28, 30, 32, HIGH STREET, MAIDENHEAD, BERKSHIRE 


Members of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. Tel. (3 lines) 223, 963-4 
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CHRISTIE'S 


WILL OFFER AT AUCTION ON WEDNESDAY, JUNE 11th 


IMPORTANT JEWELS — 


The Properties of 


MRS. CANNON 
MRS. J. DE LORIEL 
MRS. CHARLES GLASS 
MADAME SIMONE HOBSON 
MISS V. MARTIN 
MRS. PRIOR PALMER 
MRS. ANNE STEEL 
MRS. J. TODD 
MRS. M. H. DE VHAL METTERS 
MRS. E. E. WHITLEY 
Lt. Col. G. A. M. VANDELEUR 
the Late MRS. HOWARD FISHER 


On View from Monday, June 9th 


< 


Illustrated Catalogues (3 plates) 1/6 post free ‘A Magnificent 


pear-shaped Diamond of fine colour — weight approximately 
Plain catalogues 6d. post free 35°73 carats 


CHRISTIE. MANSON & WOODS, LTD. 


Telephone: Trafalgar 9060 8, King Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Telegrams: Christiart, Piccy, London 


BRACHER & SYDENHAM [I yucazions - works or arr 


(Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd.) 


TEMPLE My 
WILLIAMS 


LIMITED 


ANTIQUES 


A FINE REGENCY BREAKFRONT 
CUPBOARD, in faded rosewood, with 
ormolu mounts and gallery. 

5 ft 10 ins long 2 ft 11 ins high 1 ft 1 in 
deep at centre. 


K / 

A GEORGE II COFFEE POT of superb quality, S HAUN CH OF VENISON YARD 
1739, by John Swift. Height: 12 ins. 5 BROOK STREET : LONDON -W1 

Weight: 55 oz. 4 dwts, 5 MAYFAIR 1486 

The Arms are those of Skelton impali fo) _ , . 

Dib pigtineanats cae 6 L__ lia yen/SON YARD This quaint address is approached by 

7 _HAUNGO ES 3 ‘ ’ 
QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, READING, BERKSHIRE a a narrow turning situated between 


Telephone: 3724. Established: 1790. BOND STREET Bond Street and South Molton Street. 


SUMMER STYLES 


h Eo c for summer dresses are divided into two main groups, from 


i 
i 
\ 
¢ 


story book prettiness. Baby pinks and blue 
cottons are tucked and inset with narrow lace 
edging running vertically down their fronts. A 
simple chiffon cotton of Horrockses is given an 
immense short gathered skirt floating out over a 
slender slip. Sleeves are full and wrist-length 
and the dress is particularly elegant in black or 
beige. Delightful lace-trimmed dresses and 
separates are shown by Harrods in the drip-dry 
American batiste that also has the airiness of 
chiffon and is made from Dacron so that it is 
creaseless. Orlon jersey, another drip-dry fabric, 
makes pretty and summery separates. A full 
pleated white skirt and plain tailored white shirt 
printed with large pink roses on their stems 
sprayed across both fronts is one style. Another 
pretty scheme is also a rosy one, a sleeveless 
sotton dress being printed with rose-buds and a 


both of which there are many offshoots. There is the romantic 
movement and opposed to it the simplicity of the short sheath. 
Included in the first set are all the many versions of the shirtwaist frock 
and camisole topped dresses, most of them in the feather-light cottons 
and the diaphonous nylon marquisettes and organzas or the new 
batistes woven from Dacron that are at Harrods. These can be drip- 
dried. Considerably heavier fabrics make the slim dresses, linens, slub 
rayons and cottons, jacquards and many blends of fibres that resemble 
Straw, tweed and sackcloth—effects achieved by a mixture of the con- 
tents. Deep folds run down these tubes of dresses behind the armholes, 
and because they are so plain they are dressed up with striking acces- 
§ories. Ropes of beads hang over the square or oval collarless necklines. 
Shoes and stockings contrast in colour and frequently are really bright. 
Hair is fluffed out to the dimensions of a good-sized toque. 

For the full-skirted shirtwaist dresses, those with a camisole-fitted 
bodice and a picturesque fluffy skirt, as well as the separates the line is 
simple, but the gossamer fabrics, rosy prints and wide skirts bring a 
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(Right) Shirtwaister in 
black and white cotton 
lawn, fine as chiffon. It 
is completely lined with 
while cotton, stiffened 
under the skirt (Sambo) 


(Left) Silk chiffon sepa- 
rates come in an outsize 
dog’s-tooth check in 
chestnut brown and 
ivory. The scarf can 
be tied in a loose knot 
outside (Jaegar) 


Nylon is knitted in a honeycomb stitch for a square-necked tubular 


dress and matching jacket. 


The colour is cornflower blue and the 


outfit can be drip-dried (Tricosa) 


short-sleeved Orlon white car- 
digan being patterned to 
match. 

For the short sheath and 
sack dresses colours are often 
violent. The whole range of 
beiges, putty and stone are 
also represented. Tangerine, 
lemon, jade, gentian blue, 
sailcloth red and geranium 
pink make a brilliant array. 
Dresses are cut close to the 
neck in an oval or square 
shape; they are sleeveless and 
so brief that they barely cover 
the knees. 

Backs balloon out on 
some; others are kept com- 
pletely straight and plain as a 
shift. The various yarns used 
in the composition of the 
fabrics break the surfaces, and 
most of them are processed so 
that they resist creases. 
Dresses made from the rayon 
sackcloth weaves frequently 
have a deep pleat at the back 
either side; the loose full- 
backed dresses come in supple 
weaves. 

Cotton designed by lead- 
ing wholesalers and shown at 
Woollands under the auspices 
of the Cotton Board indicate 
clearly the prevailing trends 
of fashion. Fragile chiffon 
weights look charming in cool 
colours and in the compact 
patterns used for men’s shirt- 
ings. Sturdy cottons include 
crisp honeycomb piqués in 
dazzling white, tweedy blends 
in speckled colours and many 


beach cottons in blazing 
colours. 

More formal dresses 
were made from cotton satins, 
white waffle piqué, Robia 


voile, black poplin and lace. 
A white piqué ball gown of 
Frank Usher has the skirt cut 
up in the front and belling out 
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poplin shirt. A geranium pink ribbed cotton beach} 
coat covered a sun suit in white printed with bou= 
quets. Dorville employed a cotton used for men 
sports shirts for a resort dress in flame red. A check} 
gingham sun suit in mauve and white tied with}} 
crossed straps over the bare back and had a frilled | 
apron effect in front and a violet suéde belt. A} 


An orange ribbed towelling skirt had a white top. i} 
! 


and greens is made up by Frederick Starke as a) 
fitted suntop. ect | 
showed belts in three vivid colours laid side by side |) 
with the buckles in threes forming crossbars, and }) 

was shown as a slim resort dress with a ballooning | 


Chemise dress with nautical 
touches. In navy and white 
striped cotton, it has a half 
belt in navy. It buttons down 
the front and has a sailor’s 
knot and collar (Linzi) 


(Right) Summer shoe in 
striped cotton twill in bold’ 
contrasts of colour (Saxone) 


at the back and it is lined with narrow flame and white ruffles; a fragile 
lace in a shadow design of powder blue on white flowed out at the back, 
was short all round and moulded in front, tying with blue bows on the 
shoulders. Dorville made a dashing flame red Robia voile dress with 
short full floating skirt and ruched bodice. Horrockses’ black poplin 
was also full in the skirt and swathed spirally round the bodice. Black 


vagaries of fashion, slim moulded dress eeece level into 
deep double flounces, loose caped backs floated out from close-fitted 
fronts, trapeze-line dresses mounted on stiffening inclined out from the 
shoulders. , 

White piqué more than held its own amid this welter of colour and: 
made the most stylish design of the display—a Dorville coat with a deep! 


velvet bows decorated the skirt just below the waist, creating a long 
bodice effect. The fresh white piqué of Susan Small, sprigged with rose- 
buds, showed the looped skirt; another short evening dress in a light 
flowered cotton satin featured the high waistline, folded and tying 
under the bust in front and flowing out from the shoulders at the back. 
This is a becoming movement with its elongated skirt and flowing gores. 


OR the shirtwaist dresses pale cool greys and whites were chosen. 
Dorville used broken stripes on white; another was a linen-weave 
cotton. A satin striped cotton shirting in black and white was tailored 
by Frederick Starke for a resort dress. Colours rioted for the beach 
clothes. A skirt in a brilliant fruit print of Horrockses reversed to 
tangerine and went with a matching printed sun suit and a tangerine 


squared yoke extending to the waist with the skirt gathered in. 

One of the prettier features of a summer when the eccentric in 
fashion sometimes outweighs the becoming is the fabric hat. At the 
Cotton Board’s show Otto Lucas had cotton hats, sometimes in plain 
piqué or poplin. Cloches were draped; dustman’s hats with turn-back 
brims folded away from the face and crash-helmet shapes were made 
from strong cotton. Simone Mirman lines the deep turndown brims of 
her hats with flowered silk or cotton to match a dress with plain for the: 
crown and top brim. Organdie hats are layered and scalloped on the 
edges and small caps are folded. This idea runs right through all the 
millinery. At Fenwicks there are charming ribbed silk hats in all 
colours with soft turn-back brims and soft crowns for as little as 29s. 11d. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDS. 


